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OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
R The EXHIBITION in WESTMINSTER-HALL 
is OPEN to the public gratis from nine till seven, ex- 

on Saturdays, when it is open from ten till seven 
to visitors paying 1s. Catalogue 6d. 

C. L. EAsTLaAKe, Secretary. 





Whitehall, July 15, 1844. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have resolved, with 
the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of her Ma- 

’s Treasury, that six arched compartments in the 
couse of Lords shall be decorated with Fresco Paint- 
ings; that the subjects of such fresco paintings shall 
be illustrative of the functions of the House of Lords, 
and of the relation in which it stands to the Sovereign ; 
that the subject of three of the said fresco paintings 
shall be personifications or abstract resentations of 
Religion, Justice, and the Spirit of Chivalry, and that 
the three remaining subjects covrenpenene with such 
representations, and expressing the relation of the 
Sovereign to the Church, to the Law, and, as the foun- 
tain of honour, to the State, shall be—The Baptism of 
Ethelbert ; Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., ac- 
knowledging the authority of Chief Justice Gascoigne ; 
and Edward the Black Prince receiving the Order of 
the Garter from Edward III. ’ 

They have commissioned six artists, viz., Richard 
Redgrave, A.R.A., William Cave Thomas, Charles 
West Cope, A.R.A., John Callcott Horsley, William 

ce, and Daniel Maclise, R.A., selected by the Com- 
missioners from among the present exhibitors in West- 
minster-hall, to prepare cartoons, coloured sketches, 
and specimens of fresco painting for the subjects above- 
mentioned. But the Commissioners not binding them- 
selves to employ such artists on the fresco paintings in 
the House of Lords, and being desirous of giving a 
farther opportunity to artists, other than the above 
artists, to exhibit specimens of their ability in cartoon 
drawing and fresco painting, hereby give no 

1. That the six subjects above-mentioned are offered 
for general competition. 

3. That three premiums of £200 each will be given to 
the artists who shall furnish specimens which shall re- 
spectively be deemed worthy of one of the said pre- 
miums by judges to be appointed to decide on the re- 
lative merit of the works. 

3. Each artist is required to prepare a cartoon, being 
a design for one of the aforesaid subjects. The size of 
the cartoon is to be nine feet three inches wide by six- 
teen feet high to the point of the arch; (outlines in 
lithography, showing the form of the arch in the com- 
partments referred to, may be obtained at the archi- 
tect’s office, in New Palace-yard). Each artist is fur- 
ther required to prepare a coloured sketch, not less than 
eighteen inches in its shortest dimension, of the entire 

ign represented in his cartoon, and a of 
dime paintiog, not ban than irre =< = + orn 
n, representing a part of the in 
— ng & pa gn 

4. The works are to be sent, in the course of the first 
week in June, 1845, for exhibition to Westminster-hall. 

5. Commissioners reserve to themselves the 
right of excluding from public exhibition works which 
may be deemed by them not to possess sufficient merit 
to entitle them to such a ey 

6. The judges appointed to decide on the relative 
merit of the works may, if they shall think fit, require 
any artist to whom a premium shall have been awarded, 
to execute, under such conditions as they may think 
been?» a second design or specimen as a of 

ability, and in such case the premium awarded to 
such artist will not be paid unless is second design or 
*pecimen shall be approved by the judges. 

7. The judyes will consist partly of artists. 

8. The works, with the exception of those to be pre- 
—* the six exhibitors abovementioned, will be re- 

he respective artists. 

9. The names of the artists are not required to be 


10. The competition hereby invited is confined to 
British subjects, including foreigners who may have 
ten years or upwards in the United Kingdom. 


By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. Eastuaxg, Secretary. 


Ro COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 





OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, July 15, 1844. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners having announced that 
their attention would in due time be directed to the 
means of selecting for employment artists sk lled in 
Oil Painting, with a view to the decoration of 
of the Palace at Westminster, yr * give notice :— 

1. That three Premiums of #500 each, three Pre- 
miums of £300 each, and three Premiums of #200 
each, will be given to the artists who shall furnish OIL 
safe il pemians rate te sa 

t premiums ry 
to decide on the relative merit of the works. 

2. The paintings are to be sent, in the course of the 
pe hag in June, 1846, for exhibition, to Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

3. The Commissioners reserve to themselves the 
right of excluding from public exhibition works which 
shall be deemed by them not to possess sufficient merit 
to entitle them to such a privilege. 

4. The paintings, not exceeding two in number by 


each artist, are eoved to Se paepesed tee Se ocean. 

a ‘The subject are require to come under the gene- 
classes " or b 

6. The pcoae ey are lefl fo the choice of the artists, 


under the following conditions :—The figures are not to 
be less than two in number; the size of the nearest 
figure or figures, in at least one of the specimens by 
each artist, is to be not less than that of life; but the 
size of the figures is altogether Jeft to the choice of 


painters of marine subj battle pieces, and land % 
7. The judges appointed to decide on the relative 
merit of the works may, if they shall think fit, require 


any artist to whom a premium shall have been awarded 
to execute, under such conditions as they may think 
necessary, an additional painting as a of bis 
ability, and in such case the premium awarded to such 
artist will not be paid unless his second painting shall 
be approved by the j 

8. The names of the artists are not required to be 


oO. The pain tings will remain the property of the re- 

. P 

spective artists. 

10. Painti which may combine 4 + sub- 
Bigh degree of merit, be considered 


Wrpible to be purchased by the nation, in order to be 
placed in 


one of the apartments of the Palace at West- 


minster. 
ll. Re poetical, or al cal subjects, which 
by judicious aptation or a may have refer- 


the hist or constitation of the ki . 
one, Be well as historical subjects, be 


80 parc’ 
12. The judges to be hereafter inted to decide on 

the relative merit of the works wil a view to the award 
premium consist partly of artists. 

a The competition hereby invited is confined | to 
tish subjects, inc’ trees who may 
resided ten ane United Kingdom. 

‘By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. Eastuaxe, Secretary. 





Preparing for publication : 
WORK in LITHOGRAPHY, containin 
many Hundred Illustrations of the EXPOSI- 
TION of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS of FRANCE in the 
Museum Palace in Paris, during the months of May 
and June, 1844. 
Subscribers’ names received by the publishers 
Messrs. Hering and Remington, 137, Regent-street. 


This day is imperial in imperial 4to., price 12s. ; large 
paper, im folio, #1 18., Part 1. of the 

LLUMINATED BOOKS of the MIDDLE 

AGES. A History of Iiuminated Books from the 


Fourth to the Seventeenth Century. By Henry NoEL 


Humpureys. I)lustrated by Magnificent mens 
— a ag celebrated MSS, printed in Gale 8 


, Silver, 
rs. 
Contents of Part I.—1. 





from a MS. executed 
aits of himself and 
from 


a Venetian Diploma. 
be had of all Booksellers. 
London, Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.—The 

GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES 

by ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED BRITISH 

ARTISTS, IS OPEN DAILY from Ten in the Morning 

till Six in the Evening. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILuiaM Barnarp, Keeper. 


ILL shortly be closed, the TENTH 

ANNUAL HIBITION of the NEW SO0- 

CIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER CULOURS., 
Gallery, 53, Pali Mall, next the British Institution. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalog 6d. 

Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The 
Committee of this Association beg leave to draw 
the attention of Artists to the fact that they expect to be 
enabled forthwith to distribute the Funds now in their 
hands, and to suggest that steps should be taken to 
ive the Prizeholders the coneetanity of selecting from 
unsold Works of Art (exhibited during the present 
season) which have been returned to their respective 
aut Ggo. Gopwin, } Honerary 
Lewis Pocock, J Secretaries, 
4, Trafalgar-square, July 24, 1844. é 
Just published, 4to. imperial, in six parts, price 2s. each, 
or 14s. bound, 
SYSTEM of FOLIAGE, showing, practi- 
cally, the method by which the touch may be ac- 
quired, with hints on the acquirement of the same from 
nature. for the use of amateurs. By W. H. 
= 
3 


ue, 
James Faney, 





HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITION 
of PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. The 34th edition, 12mo., with numerous 
embellishments, maps, tables, exercises, 
s Improved Edition Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome. The 22nd edition, 12mo., 
with numerous embellishments, maps, tables, exercises, 
&c., 5s. 6d. bound. 
an act Se a tain Se 
reece. a 
with numerous embellishments, maps, tables,exercises, 
&c., 58. 6d. bound. 
Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Child’s First Book. 18mo. 3d. 
Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Child’s Second Book; or, 
Mentorien Primer. 18mo., 6d. 
Whittaker’s Pinnock’s First Spelling-book. 18mo., 1s. 
Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Ex English Spelling- 
book. 12mo., 1s. 6d. bound. 
Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Exercises in False Spelling. 
18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, for Children 


tory English Reader, 

pe above seven years old. 
12mo , 48. 

sie vhittaker’s Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables. 18mo.,64. 

Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Cypbering Books, 4to. Part 
L, 1s.—Parts IL. and III., 36. each.—A Key, 3s. 6d. 

*,* An ex catalogue of Messrs. Whittaker 
and Co.’s Books can be had, gratis, of any 


ler. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
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OSTUMES of BRITISH LADIES, Part V. 
is now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


this interesting science, comprehending the numer- 
ous and im 
in it up to the present time, bas long been called for. 
OAD’S LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, 
com ing Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, Mag- 
neto and t 
efficientily—information on every subject identified wit 
Electrical phenomena, forming not one valuable guide 
to the student, but also a convenient hand-book to the 
more tised electrician. (Vide Mechanics’ Maga- 
sine, Artisan, &c.) 
Price 148., illustrated by nearly 300 Woodcuts. 
Published by Geo. Knight and Sons, Manufacturers 
of Philosophical Instruments, Foster-lane, London. 


Now publishing, imperial 32mo., 





nt discoveries that bave been made — 


HE ART-UNION. 


T 


August, 





‘ en 


PYNE’S MACGUELP. 


Y t ll the attention of 
BEES AND pone. 4 E,. Pyne in the Art-Union for July. 


GUELP, so strongly recommended by Mr. 


It presents the firmest and ultimately hardest vehicle, 
A work that should give a clear and concise account of | diluteness and extreme viscosity. 


j t becoming mixed, an 
nitely broken and interlaced. widows TLAM, Artists’ Colour Makers, 91, 


ed and sold by DIMES 
London. 
*,* An extensive assortment of Crayons, 


| for Drawing, Painting, and the Fine Arts. 


Electricity, supplies—and that pa | | 


| 


LARKE'S CABINET SERIES; | 


In an Illuminated Binding :— 
HYPERION, M Professor fellow, 28. 
HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, or WORKS both HU- 

MAN and DIVINE, 2 vois., 4s. 
The NEIGHBOURS, by Miss Bremer, 2 vols., 4s. 
H—— FAMILY, by Miss Bremer, 2s. 
The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS, by Miss Bre- 


2s. 
TRIPE and PEACE, by Miss Bremer, 1s. 6d. 
BON DMAID, by Miss Bremer, is. 
London : H. G. Clarke and Co., 65, Old Bailey. 


NSTRUCTIONS.—ASPHALTE of 





SEYSSEL.—In the Press, and shortly will be | 


blished, with numerous Engravings, full and plain 
— for applying this valuable mineral pro- 
tion. 
Miller and Field, publishers, Westminster-bridge- 
road, London 


o%. Passengers by the Dover Railway Trains arepar- | 


ticularly requested to inspect the Asphalite of Seyssel | 
tforms, and other works in Seyssel Asphalte, at the | 


ricklayers’ Arms and Dover Stations of the South- 


Eastern Railway. 
This oy is published, price Half-a-crown, a new and 
faithful Likeness, engraved on steel, of 
ANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ, M.P., 
painted on marble by Tuomas Carrick, Esq., 
during Mr. O Connell’s visit to London in April last; 
and pronounced by the Learned Gentleman, and such 
of his family as have seen it, to be the only character- 
istic and faithful Portrait extant. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents for the sale of 
thie Portrait are requested to apply forthwith to the 

—e., 1 beref ly cb ° 
“Tru t lore truly cheap.’ 

THE PEOPLE'S GALLERY UF ENGRAVINGS 
in One-Shilling Parts, containing Four highly-finisbed 
Bteel Engravings, many of them having cost upwards 
of one hundred guineas each. Edited by the Rev. G. 
N. Wright, M.A. 

uarto size, 


Splendid ett ar 9 

THE PEOPLE’S FAMILY BIBLE, in One-Shilling 
Parts, containing Two Sheets of Text, beautifully 
printed in a large and distinct type on superfine paper, 
and Two highly-finished Steel ravings, comprising 
Historical jane after the Oid Masters, and Land- 
scapes from em" Ag the 7. 
her, Son, and Cv., the ton Press, Newgate- 

t, London. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


HITTAKER’S ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 

History of the Foundation of the European States, 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 
12mo., 6s. 6d. cloth, 

History of France and Normandy. By Dr. W. C. 
Tagine. 2nd edition, 19mo.,, 6s. bound. 

oodbridge’s Atlas; exhibiting, aleo, the Re’ 
Forms of Government, 

tive Size of Town 
he Climates and uctions of the Earth. Royal 
#to., 8s. half-bound. 

Woodbridge’s Geography ; illustrative of the fore- 
going Atias. With numerous engravings. 4th edition, 

Smc., 36. 6d. bound. 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testaments. 
4th edition, with engravings and naps. 12mo., 6s. bd. 

Piatt’s Literary and Scientific Class-book ; formi 
Reading Lessons for every day in the year. W 
Questions and engravings. 12mo., 5s. 

Thomeon's First Book of Arithmetic; with 900 ex- 
amples. 18mo., 1s. 6d.—A Key, price Is. 

Ayre’s Young Ladies’ Arithmetic. 18m0., 2s. 

—- E ish poakes yy -*t — -* 
8 English Ex tor; or, to. - 
-_ 17th edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. nd 
y’s Schoolmaster’s Register. 4to., 1s. 
Barclay’s Schooimistress’s Register, 4to., 1s. 
*,* An Catalogue of Messrs. Whittaker 


ons, 
Degrees of Civilization, Com- 





It favours that state of the opaque colours which allows of their 


White and Tinted Drawing Papers, and every Material that is Used 


es 


Artists and Amateurs to the New MAC. 


and is susceptible of any state between that of extreme 


igments perfect rome 1 


ussell-street, Bloomsbury, 


d conveys tothe — 
reat 





THE REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 
Just published, price 9d., 
HE CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 
By W. A. WorpswortH, Esa. 
Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the 
Rev. T. WILsoNn, price 94. each :— 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Second Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Third Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
First Catechism of Common Things. 
Seeond Catechism of Common Things. 
Third Catechism of Common Things. 
Catechism of Bible History. 
Catechism of English History. 
The First Catechism of Geography. 

*,* The great success which has attended the First, 
Second, and Third Mother’s Catechism of the Rev. D. 
Buata, has induced the publishers to further extend 
the utility of this system, by a continued Series on the 
most important subjects, under the superintendence 
and editorship of the Rev. T. Witson. The want of 
such a series skilfully executed, has long been felt. 

London; Darton and Clark, Holborn-bill. 


FINE ARTS IN IRELAND. 
OYAL IRISH ART-UNION.— 


In consequence of the measures taken in Par- 
liament to place this and similarly-conducted Societies 
on @ firmer snd better basis, the Subscription Lists 
for this year will continue ay for a short time longer, 
and the distribution will take place as soon after the 
sanction of the Legislature has been obtained as pos- 





| sible. Ladies and gentlemen, therefore, who may be 


desirous to avail themselves of the advantages of this So- 

ciety, will make no delay in applying for their Receipts. 

Sin Martin Arncuer SHE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
RoyvaL ACADEMY. 

* BELISARIUS,’ the Diploma Picture of the above 


| eminent artist, will form tbe Engraving this year of 


the ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION (being one of a 


| series annually produced, illustrative of the talents of 


Irishmen who have acquired a distinguished position 
in Art), and will be finished in the finest line manner 


| by SAMUEL SANGsTER, Esq. 





Rivers, aod Mountains, and | 





Proofs on India Paper 
Proofs before Letters 
Plain Impressions 
Members and all persons desirous of securing im- 
ressions of the above, will lose no time in taking out 
ickets at the Society's Agents, Messrs. P. and D. Col- 
naghi, 14, Pall-mall East, or Mr. Roberson, 51, Long- 
acre; or the amount may be remitted, per post, to 
Stewart BiackeRr, Esq., Hon. Sec., 
20, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 
N.B. This Society is conducted solely for public pur- 
poses by a Committee of Noblemenand Gentlemen, under 
the Presidency of the Marquis of Ormonde, and Patron- 
age of ber Majesty and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


INREN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART.—Recommencement and con- 
tinvation of FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. Dedicated, by special permission, to 
Her Majesty, and under the immediate patronage of 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy.— 
The proprietors beg to inferm their subscribers that 
active measures are now in progress to complete the 
above work in sixteen parts, and that the plates will be 
engraved by the following eminent engravers :—Bran- 
dard, Cousins, Doo, W. Finden, Fox, Golding, Goodall, 
Miller, Outrim, Portbury, J. Pye, Robinson, Sharpe, 
Shenton, Smith, Stocks, and Willmore. And also that 
they intend to recommence the publication, in order to 
afford the lovers of the Fine Arts the opportunity of 
possessing this splendid series of Sapremican—the only 
work that collectively conveys a knowledge of the 
painter and engraver of the British School. Sub- 
scription lists are now open at all the respectable Book 
and Print Sellers in town and country, where speci- 
mens may be seen and prospectuses obtained. 
London: Published by J. Hogarth, 60, Great Port- 
land-street, Portland-place ; sold also by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedie-street, and Ackermann and Co., Strand. 


Sees OLD TEMERAIRE, painted by J. M. 

W. Tuaner, R.A., now in progress of engraving 
by J. T. Witumorg, A.R.A., for Finden’s Gallery of 
British Art. The admirers of this highly talented art- 
ist’s works are invited to inspect the above celebrated 
— which will be on view for a few days at Mr. 

jogarth’s, 60, Great Portiand-street, Portiand-place. 
Cards of may be had of Messrs. Moon, 
Threadneedie-street ; Leggatt, Cornhill; Jennings 
Poultry; Ackermann, Strand ;. Colnaghi, Pall-mall 
East; and Graves and Co., Pall-mall; also from all 
subscribers to the work. 








HE PRIZE CARTOONS.—M 
tise werkt thet the sedueed Doonan nearly 
s work that the uc rawings 
pleted, and may be viewed with the original Cohen 
at No. 209, Regent-street, after One o’c! daily” 
The great care which has been bestowed by the Mant: 
— «ty —— of the reduced 
rawings, has caused some unexpected 
Publishers believe that the Sabesribers wil bene 
poe by the superior execution which the time 
— = ey A me He produce. 
ubscribers’ Names ved at 39, Paternoster. 
and at 209, Regent-street. oy: >i 


RESCO PAINTING.—J. BARNARD 
to apprize his friends and artists generally, 
has the greatest variety of MATERIALS for the 
above, at his Repository, 339, Oxford-street, Also, 
every article for Oil and Water-Colour Painti . 
N.B. His fine White, in collapsible tubes and 
bladders, is unequalled in the trade. 


TO LADIES STUDYING THE FINE ARTS, 
A® eligible pene A offers itself, to any 
YOUNG LADY desirous of cultivating ART as 
profession, of STUDYING with a Lady 
— with the t and practice of 
inting in Oil, Water-colours, and in Miniature, 
who has been accustomed to give instruction in the 
above. Terms moderate. References as to respects. 
7 will be given and required.—Address A. Z., care 
of Mr. Miller, 56, Long-acre. 


ESSRS. COPELAND and GARRETT beg 
tfully t int the nobili 
op cook Re ers NCe Wade at 











that having completed t 
mises at 37, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, 
solicit an inspection of a very superior and 
stock of Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, 
Toilet Services, of entirely new and elegant ; 
ther with a large assortment of ornamental 
celain and richly cut and plein Glass, which they 
“s eae e ~ ae oe ber ¢ on 
-B. Copeland and Garrett to state 
pattern ever made by themselves or their predeumnentt 
can always be matched. 
37, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 5, Portugal-street, 


LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE 
PORTRAITS.—Adelaide Gallery.—Free Admis. 
sion to the Portrait Establishment, by House, 
18, corner of Adelaide and King Wi streets, 
Strand. During the present fine weather, the opera 
tion for taking portraits is perfectly instantaneous, and 
the result is consequently a aot Gos and correct 
likeness. Mr. Claudet attends y in person, Por- 
traits 21 1s. and upwards. 


LAUDET’S TALBOTYPE (or ) 
cae 








PORTRAITS, Adelaide Gallery 

through the House, No. 18, corner of 
and King William-street, Strand).—The continued 
vour by which the public bas encouraged the 
Daguerreotype productions, has induced Mr. 
to enter into arrangements with H. Fox Talbot, 
F.R.S., for practising his beautiful patented 
called by the inventor Calotype, but which 
justly be named Liege gy from the same fee 

as caused the name of Daguerre to be given to 
valuable discovery. The Talbotype produces 
what the Daguerreoty = on silver 
the peculiarity of the Talbotype is, that when 
is once obtained, an unlimited number of 
be made from the original. Price of a single 
upona half-sheet of letter paper, £1 1s.; and 


su uent copy, 7s. 6d. n a quarter sheet 

108 64.5 and o every copy, 5 58. 

g SENES PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
Scagliola manufactured from this cement excels 

Other imitations of marble and granites, as well in the 

richness of its colour as in its extreme hardness, 

latter quality especially adapts it for Ornamental 

Inlaid Pavements. 

When rightly treated in a humid state, 
property of fixing water-colours or tem 
dry and polished way be painted on in 
—_ purposes it ts of the highest 

nish. 

The coarse quality of Keene’s Cement forms 
vantageous sebntitere for wood in its —— 
skirtings and monidings f resent, Dol hres, fe 

Vv it n 
Sone n aud hardness, but is much warmer 


and half the cost. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, JOHN BAZLEY 
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WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 1, 1844. 





THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN, 


Tne annual distribution of the priges to the most 
meritorious of the pupils in the Government School 
of Design took place on Wednesday, the 24th ult., 
in the apartment of Somerset-house set apart for 
the studies and bus of the Institution, in the 
presence of the great body of the pupils, and of a 
very numerous assembly of ladies gentlemen. 
he room was crowded with an attentive and 
fashionable audience. e noticed among the 
company the Right Hon. Lord Col , Mr. B. 
Hawes, M.P., Mr. H. Gally ht, M.P., Mr. 
R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. . Pusey, -P., 
Mr. T. Wyse, M.P., Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., 
Mr. J. G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S., Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton, F.R.S., Mr. W. Etty, R.A., Mr. W, 
Dyce, Mr. J. M. Gardiner, Mr. Thomas Gi . 
r. H. B. Ker, besides the Right Hon, Mr. 
Gladstone, and many other persons of distinction. 
The chair was taken precisely at four o’clock by 
Lord Colborne, who expressed his high satisfaction 
at what he saw in the room that day. He felt so 

t an interest in the success of the Government 

l of Design, that he had left other duties 
which demanded his attention to take the chair. 
His duty on that occasion was not, however, likely 
to be a very long one: it was, first, to return his 
thanks and that of the Council to the company as- 
sembled for their attendance; and next, to tender 
to Mr. Gladstone, who appeared there to distribute 
the prizes, the thanks of all present. (Applause.) 
He was convinced that honourable gentleman, 
and all who were there met, would rejoice to 
behold the works displayed around them— 
works, for the most part, of individuals who 
had only been pupils of the Institution for two 
years. His Royal Highness Prince Albert had been 
~ to preside on the last annual meeting, and 

ad most kindly offered his services this year, pro- 
vided the distribution of the premiums could have 
been arranged to take place previously to his goi 
to Windsor. He (Lord Colborne) much regret: 
that Prince Albert was not present, but that re- 
et was greatly alleviated by the presence of the 
ight Hon. the President of the Board of Trade. 
He hoped he was not too sanguine, when he al- 
luded to the attention bestowed on the Institution 
by Mr. Wilson, the Director (to whom his lordshi 
paid an elegant compliment, which was receiv 
with applause), in thinking that it would flourish 
and answer the expectations that had been formed 
of it. He (Lord Colborne) was most ha to 
ear the mark of approbation which had been 
given when the name of Mr. Wilson was men- 
Uoned, because it showed how highly he was es- 
teemed. He thought that under his management 
the artists who attended the School of Design, and 
their productions, would shortly be able to com- 
pete with those of the Continental countries. He 
would come now to the most pleasing part of his 
duty, which was to call upon the Secretary to read 
over the names of those to whom the premiums 
G been adjudged ; but first he would place Mr. 
ladstone in the chair, who would distribute them 
oe ee cage candidates. 

18 lordship then quitted the chair, which was 
taken by Mr. Gladstone amidst ex ressions of ap- 
fiease from the company ; and Mi: . Wilson, in a 

tief but judicious speech, directed attention to 
the works of Art displayed in the room; and par- 
ticularly to some beautiful specimens of the happy 





union of the decorative and industrial arts which 
had been purchased under his direction at the 
great Exposition in Paris. These consisted of 
ronzes, porcelain vases, glass, silks, carpets, and 
some exquisite pieces Mr. Wilson 
pointed out the iarity in each article, which 
rendered it desirable to have it brought under the 
notice of the English artisan. As we shall give 
engravings of most of these articles in the con- 
tinuation of our account of the Parisian Exposi- 
tion, we need only say here that the simplicity, 
clearness, and profound knowledge of Art which 
Mr. Wilson manifested, even in these few observa- 
tions, prove him to be a skilful expounder of ar- 
tistic principles, and admirably suited to instil 
them into the youthful mind. It was also delight- 
ful to witness the striking proofs that were af. 
forded of the affection with which he had inspired 
his pupils. Every mention of his name was re- 
ceived by them with rapturous applause; and the 
whispered comments of the young pupils amidst 
whom we sat afforded decisive proof that these 
marks of yy and affection were not si« 
mulated. Our own knowledge of the School and 
its management enables us indeed to say that 
they were richly merited and laboriously earned. 


Mr. Gladstone then rose, and, after apologizing 
to the wy sd for the few brief remarks he was 
about to offer, said the Institution had the best 
wishes of the Government, as well as of the public. 
They were assembled there that day with one una- 
nimous feeling of anxiety to promote the objects 
connected with it. Those objects were not only 
intimately connected with the commercial prospe- 
rity of the country, but with the progress of 
taste, and that feeling for the truly beautiful in 
Art by which the country was to be improved and 
exalted. Perhaps, if more of difficulty was to be 
surmounted, a greater d of interest might be 
excited for the progress of the Institution, but the 
great difficulty had been surmounted. The 
est credit was due to that Ministry which first 
established the Government School of Design, 
when its subsequent fate was doubtful, and when 
strong prejudices were to be encountered and got 
over—when some prejudiced people ht, and 
perhaps there might be some few who still thought, 
that the artists of England could not con in 
rivalry with the artists of foreign countries in 
uniting what was useful with what was beautiful. 
Great honour was due to those who had recom- 
mended Parliament to attend to that School. 
Many thanks were next due to Lord Colborne and 
the gentlemen of the Council of the School of De- 
sign; many great questions had made demands on 
their time since the School of Design had been ori- 
ginated, nevertheless they had not relaxed in their 
efforts and attention to the interests of that School. 
The labours of those, also, must be taken in view 
who had p those works which the ry 
were that day assembled to view. He w 
that the present Director wasthe soul of the School 
without whose genius and a) the Council 
or any other assistance not avail. (Ap 

lause.) It was impossible to overrate the pu 
Capertee of the Institation. The commercial 
wer of this country excelled that of all others; 
but one defect in the art of 
had given other countries an advan we not 
ssess, France was deserving of praise for 
er efforts to effect a union between beauti- 
ful in design and the national industry. He 
not, however, despair for what England w 
do by such a union. He no longer despaired 
making the people of this country und 
what beauty in Art was; and by un 
ing would be su all that was wanting. ( 
poate No in Parliament was more 
y made than that for the advancement of 


iron work. 


School of Design. The vote was cheerfull . 
res caiy acaaee et OF tcnishen b Sir 
an y 

Robert Peel and by Mr. Lefevre. Sir Robert Peel 
felt, what every Minister feel, a warm, @ 
lively interest in the success of the Institution. 


Applause.) The pupils, who appreciated the 
mines mo din aoe ine them, might 


back 
developed and talent. (Applause) The 
changes in the law had been APP) tothe 
couragement of the art of 
as much right to be 






Gave naw dapased ten ble paunnd of thal 


_— 

1. Arebeogue painting in fresco, Mr. Silas Rice, 
a 

ting in fresco secco, Mr. G. 


° ue oil, Mr. A. Findon, £5 5s. (s 
4, Arabesque in oil, Mr. F, R. Fussell, £3 3s. ( 
ane for paper-hangings, Mr. Walker, 


6. ‘Composition of ornament from natural 
. J. Brown 


wers, , £3 3s. (e) 

7. lass chandelier, Mr. J. Strud- 
wick, £5 (if 

8. Design for porcelain dinner-service (two 


or ual merit, Mr. G. Wallace, £5 5s. 
i . W. C. Wild, £558. (A) 


for sideboard, Mr. J. Phillip, £2 2s. 
10. for carpet, Mr. J. Harvey, £3 3s. (i) 
11. Design for silver candelabra, Mr. J. Strud- 
wick, £5 5s. i» 
an Design silk hangings, Mr. J. Brown, 
For coloured for printed d 


13 and 14, W. C. Wild, £3 3s. (m); J. R. Har- 


£3 3s. 

“Tb. Best specimen of ornamental modelling, 
Mr. H. Armstead, £3 3s. 

Class Hy aed outline drawing, Ist, Mr. 
W. Scott, £1 10s.; 2nd, Mr. G. George, £1. 

tS) Drawings of halk.—lst, 
Mr. J. Phillips, £2 2s.; 2nd prize, J. Pringle, 
£1; 3rd prize, Short, £1. 
8 in Chalk.—lst, W. Gledall, £2 10s,; 
2nd, L. C. Wyon, £2. 

Best Grisaille Drawing.—1st, E. Arnold, £2 2s. ; 


2nd, L. Walker, £1 10s. 
in tempera from flowers, 


Best coloured draw 
F. Smallfield, £2 2s. (n) 

ue painting, £2 10s. 
e, Mr. 


Best copy of an ara 
. Stuart, 


Ornament in 


oO name on the dra " 
Best chalk drawing of the human fi 
F. R. Fussell, £2 10s. ; 2nd prize, 


£2. 

Junior Class. — Dra 
** Lucius Verus,”’ A. G. 
prize, J. Brown, £1. 

Femauz ScHoot. 


Best for lace, Miss Dixon, £3 3s. 
pat ones for flowers, Miss R. 
8. 


Best chalk dra from the round, Miss EB. 
£2 2s.; 2nd prize, Miss E. Channon, 


1 Is. 
Best design of ornament for on wood 
AO Sichester, G2 20d prise, Miss 


from the mask of 
y, £1 10s.; 2nd 
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arranged casts illustrating the pro- 
decorative arts from the early I 
down ival of Art in Italy, ; 
modern schools of orna- | 

| 


| 





pounds 


to encourage us in the work of improvement of our 
designs :— 

“ The advantage and desirableness of good designs 
are shown in the very high appreciation of them by the 
principal manufacturers, many of whom find it expe- 
dient to devote very large sums to the purchase of 
foreign designs, and the payment of professional de- 

The sum ex by the manufacturers of 


spear 
| Manchester alone in French designs is stated to amount 


to, at least, 420,000 per annum; and instances may be 
adduced of single firms whose annual expenditure for 

lish and foreign designs, and for the services of 
designers and draughtsmen, amounts to thousands of 


* Since the act was passed for the protection of ori- 
ginal designs the number of designers employed by 
manufacturers of every description appears to have 
increased ; and a good draughtsmen, modeller, or co- 
lourist, commonly obtains high remuneration. It is 
also worthy of remark that, in general, those branches 


| of manufacture in which there is most competition 


with foreigners are, in point of design, the most ad- 
vanced; while others, in which there been little or 
no competition to fear, are, in this respect, extremely 
deficient ; so that, while, in some of our principal ma- 
nufactures, very defective taste and knowledge of orna- 
mental design are observable, in others successful and 
jal exertions have been made to rival some of the 

best continental prod 
“The Council is impressed with the importance of 
providing a more efficient supply of for illus- 











trating the instruction given in the Schools, 
affording to the draughtsmen and designers 
by the manufacturers an advantageous 
provement, by the inspection and use of 
ples. Collections, consisting chiefly of casts, 
of prints, have been suppli 

but in every School further supplies are 

pre apg an J requisite; and it is more 

_ le to reap — specimens he 

u uctions of t neipal manufactures 
locality. with A Fy and designs of 
ment in colours.”’ 

We are desirous of giving our unq 
bation as to the mode of instruction con 
School of Design ; and to state, likewise, 
our anxious desire that on all occasions 
should be employed in forwarding the 
so happily begun, viz., infasing into 
for manufacture the feeling and truth 

Notsg.—The Editor is bappy to state 
for a chandelier by Mr. Strudwick has 
by Mr. Apsley Pellatt, of the Falcon Glass 
the copyright of it secured. 


The national importance of this 
as not ents be overrated ; and a 
pleasure in laying before our readers 
of the Re of its proceedings about to be 
before aoe Houses of Parliament. 
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REPORT FROM THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Lords of the Committee of her Majesty's Privy 
=~ Couneil for Trade, &c. 

‘ ,—In obedience to the requisition ex- 
pressed by your lordships in the minute of the Com- 

ittee of Privy Council for Trade, of the 4th cf May, 
1642 and at that time communicated to the Council of 
a hool of Design, we have the honour to lay before 

our lordships the Third Annual Report of our proceed- 
sent consisting, for the most part, of deductions from 

fficial documents and correspondence, and of clas- 
sified abstracts of the various matters recorded in the 
minutes of our meetings throughout the current finan- 
cial year, commencing on the Ist of May, 1843. 

“ fn the first place, it may be convenient to state, in 
order to facilitate reference to the numerous facts here 
gubmitted to your lordships, that the following order of 
arrangement is observed :— 

“|. Metropolitan Schools :—Namely, the Central 
School at Somerset-House, and the Branch School at 


lds. 
rae evinclal Schools: —At Manchester, Birming- 
bam, Coventry, nT Nottingham, York, New- 
-Tyng, and Glasgow. 
a tg tt fal Statements :—Including the pro- 
posed estimate for the ensuing year 1844-45. 


CEenTRAL ScHOOL, SomERSET House. 


“The number of applications for admission to this 
School much exceeds that to which the present accom- 
modation is limited, although by new arrangements, 
which are explained hereafter, and more convenien 
furniture, the capacity of the rooms, in this respect, has 
been considerably extended. 

“The great body of the students engaged in acquir- 
ing skill in drawing and ornamental art appear to ap- 
preciate highly the advantages which the School offers 
to them; and many are actuated by an earnest desire 
of improvement, with intention to apply their acquire- 
ments practically to decorative work and ornamental 
manufactures, in accomplishment of the purposes for 
which this Institution was projected. _ 

“The prevalence of this disposition is indicated not 
only by numerous instances of engagements made b 
our more advanced students with manufacturing an 
other parties, for the execution of various kinds of or- 
namental werk, but by increased earnestness, dili- 
gence, and constancy of application to the exercises of 
the prescribed course of instruction, and by a greater 


observance of order, regularity of ‘attendance, and at- 


tention to the discipline of the School.” 

The tables accompanying the Report show, 

“ That the total number on the books in each School, 
during each of the last twelve months, exhibits a 
general excess beyond that of the corresponding months 


during the month of June, this excess amounted to 
57; in July, to 74; in December, to 64; in November, 
to 75; and in October, to 108; and that a comparison 
of the average rary | number on the books presents 
an increase of 7 in the Morning; 43 in the Evening; 
18in the Female School, and a total average monthly 
increase of 68. 

“That a comparison of the largest numbers in 
attendance in each School, on any one day in each 
month in the two years, exhibits, in every inetance, an 
excess in favour of the latter year; that, in last 
October, the largest number in attendance in the Even- 
ing School exceeded by 80 the largest number present 
inthe same month of the antecedent year; and that, 
in the aggregate of the three Schools, the monthly 
wane of the largest attendance presents an increase 

“That, on comparing an average of the smallest 
numbers in attendance in each month of the two years, 
a general increase still appears to the amount of 8, 

That, during November, Jul y, and October, the dail 
average amount of attendance in the Evening 
exceeded by 41, 44, and 46, that of the same months of 
the antecedent year; and that, throughout the last, 
compared with the preceding year, the av e month! 
attendance exhibits an increase of 4 in the Morning, 
in the Evening, and 17 in the Female School; being a 
total average monthly increase of 48. 

The greater regularity of attendance is shown by 
the fact, that although in March, 1843, the total number 
on the books in the Evening School exceeded, by 4, 
the number during March, 1844, yet, in the latter 
month, the average attendance exceeded, by 17 every 
evening, that of the same month in the preceding year. 

To the evidence of progress Sg om by these 
results may be added the fact of an increase in the 
otal receipt of fees, amounting to £88, namely, for 

. 3, £238 9s. Gd.; and for 1843-44, £326 9s. 

In order to carry effectually into execution the 
= of instruction described, the attention of the 

Ouncil was especially directed to the question of pro- 
ys means to facilitate its adoption both as to stu- 

ves and discipline; and anglers was made to your 
wr estins for the sanction of the Lords Commissioners 
ft her Majesty’s Treasury to incur the expense of re- 
facie the rooms with more convenient and appropriate 
the authtens ee yy Bing an estimate prepared by 

horities of the of her Majesty’s Woods, 
tmounting to £387 10s. - 
: ng the vacation in August and September the 
enn arrangements of the School were completed 
oan is, the improvements for which 
made, and which comprised only the more ur- 





' able, has 





gently requisite alterations, and such articles of new 
iture and fittings as were indispensably necessary, 
in order to render it possible to carry on the business 
and discipline of the School upon a systematic and 
uniform principle. 
**In the Ante Room the valuable copies of the ara- 
ue pilasters by Raffaelie, from the second Loggia 
of the Vatican, which were previously laid together 
against the wall, and consequently were comparatively 
useless, have been placed upon revolving quad ular 
pillars, executed under the instructions of Mr. Poyn- 
ter, so as to afford to the students every convenience 
for copying which the dimensions and construction of 
the apartment would permit. They have also, on each 
side, been protected from accidental injury by a com- 
modious and substantial hand-rail; and the same room 
has been fitted with small glazed cases, for the preser- 
vation of various examples of ornamental manufac- 
tures, and specimens of natural materials of ornament. 
The wall of this room, and those of the room which is 
chiefly appropriated to casts of the figure, have been 
ted a deep red brown, to form an advan us 
und for exhibiting the examples of casts, draw- 
ings, and coloured designs; but the much more exten- 
sive surface of the walls of the principal room remain 
still destitute of this important advantage. 

“In the evening the Ante Room has hitherto not 
been used, as the class for colouring, to which it is ap- 
ropri » has been assembled only in the morning 
ut the poeta of carry on the exercises of 
this class by artificial light, and the great importance 
of enabling many intelligent artisans and others to 
benefit by these exercises during the only hours at 


| which their occupations it them to attend, have 


induced the Council to d that the Ante Room be 
immediately fitted up with a Bude light for this 


sar <p 
“The improvements which have been executed in the 
large room consist chiefly of a systematic distribution 
of new and conveniently-adapted desks, which, by their 
construction and relative position, greatly econo 
the space, and enable every student to receive the light 
on his left hand, from jets of gas partialiy cov y 
lanterns of painted tin ond pepe, by which the light is 
at once directed, shaded, reflected as required, All 
the prints and lithographic drawings from which the 
students copy are enclosed in glazed frames, opening 
at the back, which are ror vertically along the desks 
by means of a light rail of iron rods, and are thus com- 
P etely preserved from the dust and damage to which 
hey were formerly exposed. 

“In the Figure Room the procees of drawing from 


| Numerous casts placed upon the walls, and upon move- 
| able screens, has been greatly facilitated by the intro- 
| duction of small tabies, having shaded candle-stands 


affixed; and the casts from the Antique Statues are 
hted by a powerful Bude burner in the centre, which 
also very efficiently serves to ventilate the room by the 
constant motion of the air from below, which the sup- 
ply of its flame requires. The deficiency of ventilation 
of the ory ig which formerly was almost insuffer- 
, to a great de , remedied, by making 
an aperture in the centre of the ceiling, and placing 
within it a circular jet of gas. 

“Tn all the rooms the numerous casts of architectu- 
ral ornament, and of the figure, have been methodically 
classified and arranged upon the walls according to the 
different styles they exhibit, and the eras to which they 
belong, commencing with those of the Greek sculptures. 

tals have been provided for some of the busts, 
candelabra, and vases; the whole collection of casts 
have been cleansed and repaired, and those of the figure 
have been painted. 

“In short, the general advan attained by the 
various re-arrangements effected during the last eight 
months are :— 


1. An increase of the capability of accommodation 
in the large room, amounting to 75—that is, 175 in the 
of 100; with the accompanying fact, that the 

er number is now much more conveniently accom- 
than the smaller one previous to the altera- 


“In the Figure Room about 50 can be conveniently 
The total number now admissible to the classes 

of the Male School is, therefore, at least 220. 
“9. An improvement in the ventilation, which is 
found to be very conducive to the health and comfort 


“3, An efficient and properly adapted mode of light- 
ing the examples and work of students. “ 
A systematic appropriate 


oo and distribation of the 
contents rooms. 
“5, A greatly increased facility in conducting the 
business of instruction. 


“6. A distinct classification of all the students; par- 
ticular come Sane exclusively appropriated to each 
course 


“7. A precise general supervision, or particular in- 
opection of the stadents, made easily practicable. 
“8, The maintenance of discipline perfectly effected, 
“9, A methodical distribution, and complete preser- 
Co ee ae dn sit es 
“ purpose action ensured 
- eoity ot erations of the Central and Branch 


“The general progress of the studies, the pre- 








Dane numbers attending each class in operation are 
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ns to that end: | for, since much has evidently been done by means of | numerous examples of the productions of 
of attaining the few patterns which have indiscriminately become art in general. 

known to our manufacturers, much more assistance The obvious inference from the facts here 
might reasonably be anticipated from the introduction 
of a com ve and judicious collection. In shawl- 
making, which has alwavs constituted an important 
branch of manufacture, the designs employed are, for 
the most part, imitations of examples imported from 
the East; and, though some occasional variation is ob- | sculptures, and prints of ornament, 
servable in the forms and arrangement of the colours, | essentially requisite, but collections 
the primary theme remains commonly the same. examples of ornamental manufactures, 

« It is not necessary to adduce facts in proof that de- | cies of decorative work, in order to exhibit to 
signs for a great portion of our ornamental manufac- dents of the School. to inquiring 
tures come from the Continent and more distant parts | artisans, and the public in general, the 

but it may be mentioned that a student in cation of the principles of design in 

the Contec] behool, i is connected with Re See f h 
trade in embroide its Paris every procure 
patterns, for the oanely of which those manufacturers natural objects, animal, vegetable, and mineral, as fur. 
depend principally upon France. nish proper materials for ornament; for example, the 

“ As we manufacture for every part of the world, smaller : r~- . pa aay plumage, and 
commercial speculation has led to much enterprise in f ol — fruits, flo age —-_ . 


imitating foreign manufactures. In Glasgow may be pe 
m1 ples of applied ornament has a i 
seen printed cotton dresses for Ceylon and other In- | ¢ gtcpe ne ley lready, m2 lied 


dian possessions, exhibiting, in some instances, very c of the School 
beautiful designs, to suit the peculiar tastes of the peo- | evidently requires it to be carried out foe much greater 
esnestedl the most intelligent | Ble of those countries. This species of enterprise is so | ¢xtent. The copies of the Vatican for 
the a Fy | ity, tha _ Eng- | ¢xtended, that even religious idols have been manufac- ne examples of decorative painting, are much 
of ae ooo pl a t, td =~ | tured and exported to some of our foreign possessions ; | More se ceable to the practical ornamentist than all 
yey oe -~ lk ee a ich boon “1 and the ornamental buttons which distinguish the cos- | the other  peemeeane of the School in casts, and unco. 
ef thee systematic and ‘ tume of the Chinese mandarins have been supplied loured and outline prints. 
in those countries is Med for aii | from the workshops of England. Bat, as the agents For the use of house-decorators, the School 
or the de : an circum. | employed by commercial parties to procure patterns exhibit examples of the decorative painting of every 
for imitation and reproduction are not always persons | £00d of the art, and a collection should be 
of correct taste, the best specimens of foreign manu- | Made of full-sized coloured copies of the best ancient 
factures are rarely introduced. Accidental circum- | specimens of decoration: for our glass-painters 
stances, and consi ons relating wholly to mercan- | required specimens of ancient painted glass, and ex. 
tile interests, must, of course, in a great measure, | Céllent copies. 
influence the manufacturers, and induce them to adapt | departments of ornament should be collected and 
their productions to the peculiar taste observed in par- | exhibited; especially in carving, modelling, 
ticular markets, without reference to any established | 8"d every species of metal work; in silk , 
nciples of design. This recourse to foreign sources ribbons, fabrics for shawls and dresses, and so forth, 
r imitation is not peculiar to ourselves. Our neigh- | throughout the entire range of manufacturing art, 
tion. Our manufacturers bours are found to be industriously imitating many of far as it relates to ornament: the great object in form. 
—~- “RL ae = the manufactures in which we excel; indeed, the ing such a collection of examples being not merely 


general practice of this expedient appears to be pecu- | exhibit them as specimens of manufacture, but 
continental competitors in many | ji.+y characteristic of the present age, as the result | exercise the students in carefully copying them. 


im — oa = bin eo = | and advantage of a comparatively unrestricted national | & view to the — nment of this desirable and i 
ornament. It must, therefore, be | ‘tercourse. = ay 8 to = found througbont the t 
° ci “ 
whether the large and beneficial Adverting to past ages, we find that, ineach differ. | 70. especially in our foreign in 


and trade, which, in other | ent state of society, at successive periods, ornamental 
yn and pan Be by the su- | work, in manufactures of every description, displayed ation of the greater facility with which a 


and systematic training which are | ® peculiar and relative character, derived from, and de- commanded by means of Government seeacy. 
and artisans, may not, | pendent on, the habits and modes of thinking of the pe pene mee however, it may be expedient to 
me classes in our own | people amongst whom they were carried on. Instances ones diffientt what 
ng and diligently pur- | of this might be adduced from what we know of the o Gent to speclly eeeeey ans 
attainment of this im. | state of the manufacturing arts among the ancient | Sbowld, in the first place, be Lae manny ° 
* establishment of Schools of | Egyptians and Greeks, and of those of all the subse- be advisable to determine on po age 
the formation of public collections of the | quent nations of the world, down to the present Ameri- | 5 Ik fabrics, metal castings, models — mieht 
of and art, which are sub- | can Indians. However, among the civilized commu- velvets, and decorative painting. The the chamber 
ornamental manufacture, nities of our days, there is now little of such peculiarity i dary de Medicis, Spey the copy- 
9s a means of creating new | remaining, unless, perhaps, in Italy and Spain; neither ing of which it might be advantageous to 


are the productions of any manufacturing count ;: 
distinguiched now, as Gemetty, by any pooulion pmevid an artist especially selected by the Council. 


ter in design—the consequence of the existence of a 
—— ft. Pas exhibiting in a pre the PouaLs Senest. 
popular spirit, and customs. On the contrary, it “The School at Somerset-house for Females con- 
may constantly be observed that designs in manufac- | tinues under the satisfactory superintendence of Mrs. 
tures are mere imitations of something which else- M‘Ian; and, at the present time, the for 
where has already been done, and that the merit of the | admission exceed by about thirtv, the number which 
production consists chiefly in the taste and skill dis- | it is possible to accommodate; although, for the pur- 
na in imitating, adapting, and appropriating. pose of gaining the utmost advantage from the iirea 
ence the importance of a comprehensive and liberal space, every practicable modification of the arrange 
stationed in so many countries | study of the Arts of other times and other countries. ment of the furniture in the room has been adopted; 
interesting materialsand examples of | “On the Continent it will be found that the various | and with a view at once to limit the number admis- 
be derived, that, were Govern- _ styles of Art in different times and countries are not | sible, and to render this School as efficient as 
this subject which is here | only more carefully studied by artists, but are more | in promoting the special object of its 
, at a small expense, many | generally known to the people, than among us; and, namely, the application of drawing and 
ight be made to our present | certainly, with both to Fine Artand Ornamental | practical purposes of ornamental manufactures 
in this branch of Art, by obtaining | Manufactures, this superior knowledge constitutes an | decorative art, restrictive rules have been enjoined. 
vention, taste, and skill of foreign | advantage of great value in improving judgment by ** The attendance in the Female School 
a codes extended comparison, in indicating a variety of objects reported, with that of the Male School, in 
for instance, eepeniie, ond pertin + y Ja- oe aan in enauecting winios tn conlioatt of | statements on pages 4and 5; where it will 
 porce- material novelties in application. verage 
m the various Ban er od of | The foreign manu rer is required to satisfy not See attentenes eae ton much 
Government ial felons = —_ — not can aean nny J critical durlex each of the last six months than in the 
udgmen eye by means mon preceding 
of harmonious colouring and beautiful forms, but must “pry ts — bf . page 46, 
be careful not to violate consistency and ty of | in the he 
style; since, in a manner which has y never 
been suggested to manufacturers in this country, he 
aopeee to interesting associations which imply accu- 
eee A rate et eps . = and its monuments. 
specimen more Classes from 
aed of embroidered and woven fabrics | acquired a refined taste, oe A — na rz--y- > =F t 
and skill of our “uae = ~ artisan ore ge - oe t 
— ir Own ufacturers and 8, who | ployed in painting flowers fro 
on monty - beginning to receive some of the advantages | mental drawing for wood-engra 
=_— ast by many of their fo- | understanding of which the process 
——— A ornamental work; and the costly | blocks is taught to a small class on 
e ic museums, and excellent schools ; dered that a 
of Art, to which all classes in the more advanced | k 
tions of the Con gratuitous and ready ac- 
2 cast io the vasioes 
n ous . Patterns for lace 
ts of industry which demand | designed, and the Council is desirous that 
intelligence, and training. | cation of to practical 
ce f Lae odes | eather hom 
n' class w 
, and iron work, and | blished.” 
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THE ART-UNION. 





THE ARTIST IN XANTHUS. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS IN TLOSS. 


[We have the pleasure to present to our readers ano- 
ther communication from W. Miller, Esq.—the artist 
to whose travels in Xanthus and countries adjacent we 
have heretofore made reference; and part of whose 
tour we have already published. We rejoice to know 
that the writer is “at home again,” and trast that ere 
jong the public will have still more unequivocal proofs 
of the benefit he derived from his voyage. The enter- 
prise he has displayed is highly to his honour; for 
although he partly accompanied “ the Expedition,’’ he 
was a vovager entirely at his own expense, “ free to 
come and go” as best suited his humour; preferring, 
as be himself states, that independence which secured 

will. 

“7 following communication, as the reader will per- 
ceive, was written to relieve the tedium of quarantine; 
it was composed without care to study—the object of 
the writer being to record his impressions of a coun- 
try new to him, just as he felt them, regardless of 
style or polish. Yet his remarks, while they evince keen 
observation and an active and energetic mind, are 
occasionally eloquent and—as might be expected—full 
of pictures. We thank him warmly, as we are sure 
our readers will do, for this eminently successful at- 
tempt to share with others the pleasure and profit he 
has received and enjoyed—and trust ere long to print 
details of his farther progress.) 


Lazaretto, Malta, May, 1844. 

My pear Srr,—I promised to give you some 
farther account of my progress through the highly 
interesting country I have been visiting. As you 
will see by the above address, my present voyage 
is brought very nearly to a close; I am now sub- 
jected to the penalty of travellers in the East, viz. 
—quarantine. If this had been the only one I should 
not have complained ; but in consequence of leaving 
Rhodes by the Beyrout boat (doubtless loaded 
with pest), I had the pleasure of ten days at Smyrna, 
four walls for a room, with four large windows or 
holes—no glass. When Dr. Johnson gave his 
definition of a window, ‘‘ an orifice in an edifice for 
the admission of light,”’ he might, in our case, have 

led wind also. We went in all well and came 
out all 27. I can sleep in the open air, and have 
done so for weeks ; but I don’t like a sharp wind 
from the north playing about me all night. 

I left Xanthus after having visited some of the 
most interesting spots in the neighbourhood: 
amongst these I shall ever consider Tloss as being 
one of the most extraordinary; its situation is 
grand in the extreme. We arrived late in the 
evening, after a ride or slow march of eight or 
nine hours, the last hour being the worst, as we 
had to ascend the hill on which Tloss is situated, 
our baggage horses being tired and ourselves in 





nearly the same condition ; but the hill was nothin 
compared with the difficulties which yocnented 
themselves as we arrived on the summit. I should 
make you acquainted that to the Aga the traveller 
in Asia looks for lodging—he is a sort of magis- 
trate, or rather I would term him “lord of the 


| manor.” In the dusk of the evening I made his 
| Scquaintance: he was standing surrounded by his 


servants, who had all turned out, as well as the 
dogs, to see who could be the party ascending the 
mountain. My servant Nicolo approached him, 


| and after the usual salutations informed him we 


were anxious to obtain rooms, and that it was our 
intention to remain there some days. He never trou- 
bled himself to remove the pipe from his mouth, 
but pointing with his finger directed us to some 
stables in which the cattle then remained. Poor 
Nicolofeeling his dignity hurt, began to remonstrate, 
telling him athousand lies, I believe. After making 
me out a prince, or something not much less, the 
Aga softened down—if from this reason or from 
my repeating the word Teskeri (a passport of con- 
siderable power) IT know not—and, removing the 
Pipe, he said there was a small room on the other 
~ of the court we might have, and, perhaps, on 
.2¢ morrow other arrangements would be entered 
into. We were, I 


houl : 
yard of the aa ould say, then in the court 


which was a v romantic 
castellated place. We were not nan minutes 

eating ourselves, and, I think, astonished our 
7 d the Aga at our cool manner of 

® soon bundled his carpets, mats, and other 
on into a mass, and tumbled them out at 
oor. When one is wet, hungry, and cold, 


eee 





cannot be expected to pay much ceremony even to 
an Aga’s household goods and chattels: I can say 
for myself that at such moments I hate anything 
and everything that is in my way. 

I desired Nicolo to see that the Turk’s servants 
fed the horses and mules, whilst I commenced 
operations by trying my hand at a fire; and were 
they not astonished when I struck my light with 
the phosphoric matches! If a prince condescended 
to light a fire, he surely did not do it with the 
ordinary means they were acquainted with, and the 
act passed off right well. I almost established my- 
self with that box of matches as a being of quite a 
superior nature; and when our canteens came to 
display their varied contents, the stare of astonish- 
ment was something all but ridiculous, as in ge- 
neral Turks never show their surprise; but these 
were ‘‘ country Turks.’”’ After pulling out plates, 
dishes, cups, &c. &c., the climax arrived in the 
production of our grand, oval, squat teapot: a 
murmer of admiration ran round the room as it 
displayed its shining sides sparkling in the fire- 
light. I felt proud of this pot myself : it was none 
of your trumpery ones; there was a dignity, a 
sort of conscious importance or strut in its appear- 
ance, that alwavs seemed to say, ‘‘ What could you 
do without me ?—just try what you could do.” T 
felt the truth of this, and on that night it seemed 
to be more saucy than ever: they considered it 
silver; perhaps aware of this, it rose in its own esti- 
mation. We did, what I advise others to do—bring 

our dinner with you: if you do not, you may 
2 have the pleasure of trying the experiment 
ow you like fasting for a few hours. Cold fowl 
—I can hardly write the word. and you could 
hardly read it if you had been as I have been, living 
off that bird for four months without any change— 
its confounded yellow legs or skin like kid leather, 
used to make me do anything but say my pravers. 
I thought of fowls as somebody thonght of rabbits 
in Norfolk, or rather wrote about them :— 
“ Rabbits young and rabbits old, 

Rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Rabbits tender, rabbits ton¢h; 

I thank the Lord I’ve had enough.” 
But, nevertheless, as some wise person has ob- 
served, who doubtless made the discovery, ‘*‘ Hun- 
ger is a fine sauce ;’”’ so to work we went in right 
earnest. I more than once thought the Aga would 
have had no objection to partake : he eyed it much 
as a little boy does anything he longs to have for 
his own particular masticating uses; only he (the 
Turk) eats not of the meat of the Giaour. I always 
had a dislike to eat before a number of persons; 
in Turkey you are bound to overcome this feeling ; 
you are made an exhibition of during your meal : 
drivethem out and they come and look in atthe win- 
dow : in short they consider it a right they possess 
to see you at meals, just as the enlightened and edu- 
cated take a pleasure in seeing wild beasts feed: by- 
the-by, there is not so much difference, afterall. A 
traveller with his food, after a good day’s fag, eats 
much in the manner of a wild beast, whose only 
amusement is eating, and that only six days in the 
week, as masters or keepers of zoological gardens 
imagine they have no appetite on the sabbath. But 
to return—pas 2 nos mouton—to our cold fow!s, 
they were soon finished; and now came that glo- 
rious moment, a sort of dreary twilight of existence, 
when, having with all care filled the bow] of that ma- 
gic instrument, your pipe, with the finest Latakia 
tobacco, or, as this happened to be—Manassea— 
your servant places lightly on the top a small piece 
of charcoal; you then gently commence to inhale 
the odours of the weed, until, wrapped in its 
silvery cloud, you forget the past in the pleasure 
of the present. What did not the “old fellows’’ 
lose in not being acquainted with smoking! What 
odes, what verses, Latin and Greek, shou!d we not 
have had in its praises! An ode by Horace on 
this subject (not a satire unless against non- 
smokers) would be glorious. But the pipe ends 
as well as the day, and my visitors had by this 
time watched both pretty nearly to a close. 
began to feel a wish for throwing myself into the 
arms of that sleepy gentleman, Mr. Morpheus, 
and I thought the Aga and his retinue had as 
great an inclination to watch us perform that 
operation ; but, notwithstanding my strong desire 
to sleep, I was too wide awake to allow him to 
remain; so orders were soon given to have clear 
decks, and after the usual ceremony of bowing, he 
fixed his slippers on his feet, and, followed by his 
domestics and half the village, went off. 
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And now T was alone, on the summit of a moun- 
tain, in a half-Turkish palace and fortress: ina 
strange land, surrounded . There 
may be little, it is true, to fear, but hts will 
creep into the mind. I was pleased with seeing 
the delicate attention of my host. He had left a 
loaded pistol and a sabre in the room—it is com- 
mon with the Turks to do so. Would they be 
required? I examined them well, as also my own 
arms; made up the fire, trimmed my lamp, and in 
the folds of my blanket laid down to pass my first 
night at Tloss. 

The came,—and such a morning, and 
such scenery, such mountains and valleys, such a 
distance, melting away and se the sky, 
—there lay the Taurus; more like some faint 
sounds ae See _— of a past ores 

for atmosp seems to ‘orm on scenery w 
time does on the mind for the past—they both 
soften alike. 

In the middle of the valley ran the Mangerchi, 
uniting its stream with the Xanthus, and sweeping 
onward to the sea. The f nd consists of 
tombs, whose classical forms well suited the scene, 
some standing boldly out, whilst others were cut 
in the solid rock: these last are often used by the 
people of the country to place grain in ; most are 
blackened by fires, but in general the cattle turn 
them into stables. It is seldom the Turks live in 
them ; and in all my rambles I but remember one 
(which was at Maccri) inhabited—it was a sar- 
cophagus, and had other rooms built to it, its door- 
way having been the short side of the tomb, 
broken into by people long past. It is curious,— 
and at the same time a strong evidence that the 
tombs contained valuables of some yas yg 
that you find them all broken into, and in many 
instances it must have required no ordinary force 
to accomplish the purpose. 

I should have been delighted to have found one 
entire, and I fear (but certainly from different 
motives) I should have been barbarian enough to 
have demolished it to have arrived at its contents. 
On one occasion I d some human bones 
in atomb at Pinara—aged they must have been— 
but if the remains of some venerable Lycian it is 
impossible to say: they were all in a state of petri- 
faction, they had consolidated into a mass. I pre- 
served the lower jawbone, which, from the want 
of the back teeth and consequent ossification of 
the parts, proved it to have belonged to rather an 
old person. 

Whilst speaking of tombs—rock ones—I must 
not omit to mention that at Tloss is the celebrated 
one called the ‘‘Tomb of Bellerophon;” it is 
beyond doubt most highly curious in an antiqua- 
rian point of view. 

It has been named by its discoverers as above, 
in senengernes of a sculptured figure of a man on 
horseback, the horse having wings ; in short, just 
what is now drawn to represent ‘ Ae 

Now, taking into consideration history of 
Bellerophon, which is, as far as I remember, as 
follows (I write from memory), every one will 
admit there is a propriety in giving the name to 
the tomb, as here his J apc actions took place, 
and probably his death. 

He went to the court of King Prostus, in con- 
sequence of having killed his brother; the queen 


was desperately in love with him; but he not 
answering to assion, she, from "pique, ac- 
cused him to her husband (the king) of having 


tried to insult her. Proetus being loath to punish 
him, he being a guest, sent him to Lycia: here, 
with the hopes of his death, his uncle, then king. 
ordered him to slay a monster that infested the 
peigtbourneed, 2 the Gina. Sa pitying 
him, from innocence, gave Pegasus, 
which he accomplished his task. His afterwards 
attempting to fly to heaven, &c. 

This is the brief oten 9 ene ae quite cor- 
rect—but what a field for specu ! 
sculptured the . “The Chimera” is 
found in me — —_— nr 
first menti ng in exce 
that the paint is observable on it. What thoughts 
facts suggest, more a 
will handle—I but marvel 
bility to do them justice. 

the Pegasus, 


on wD 
1 been : that the inscriptions were 
rete rep A tf var eo in England and 
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the Greeks, the Syrians, the Indians, Mexicans, 
and lastly the Chinese, all have used or use it. If 
well done, it blends and harmonizes the building 
with the surrounding scenery. What can be worse 
than a new, glaring, staring white building? It will 
become old, is the answer, and the objection 
will be removed. Paint it, and with the building’s 
the colour becomes old, and then a richness 
a be produced quite ivating to the eye. Cli- 
mate, here, wey ton as an excuse, in conse- 
the wet. That is soon overcome: wax 
colours, oil colours, or a thousand different me- 
diums may be used. I fear ever to see it commenced ; 
for in pe have little of those discrimi- 
nating ; in our architecture we have little 
originality and much coarseness—too much of the 
Roman and Gothic; and in the former one can 
only be struck by a vulgar adaptation of the Greek— 
an ostentation of size and material. 

The subject of paint, as externally applied to 
embellish ings, is one that deserves the atten- 
tion of our architects. But to return to Tloss. 
After a hasty survey I commenced sketching, 
and had that pieasure which few understand 

well as those who have travelled to ob- 
a desired end,—seeing an entirely new 
class of subj gradually developing itself on 
the , e returned at dark to our frugal 
ed ge with our day’s performance, and 
bright with hope for the morrow. The Aga, as 
, was in the room, smoked, and took his cof- 
fee. He seldom troubled us with any particular 
remark; he seemed wrapt up in his own silent 
thoughts: it was evident his mind was labouring 
with some curious and difficult subject; and a 
mind unaccustomed to think, when engaged in so 
doing, requires no very great observation to notice 
its workings on the features. I shall mention by- 
and-by, and as briefly as ible, the subject this 
worthy Turk had engaged imself upon. Day after 
day continued fine. word hardly expresses 
what I mean. It was weather glorious and serene, 
not too warm or too cold—an atmosphere. (I dis- 
like those singularly clear days so much desired by 
ladies and gentlemen who ascend small mountains 
and count fourteen vil churches, or see things 
that cannot be ssen. is was not too clear or 
y, just enough to soften colour and form : 
that a buoyant feeling to one’s 
spirits ; on such days one can do anything; and 
it continued during several. Even at night a moon 
was in the sky, by which it was easy to see to draw ; 
but it was going on far into winter, and one cannot 
the continuance of the season about this 
** make hay whilst the sun shines ;’’ and 
to say I did so, for one evening the 
to accumulate about the mountain 
was cold, and the sun went down 
-red. Nature seemed changed ; the 
screamed as they flew over po day | to 
in the mountain, whose dark 
being quickly covered with mists. 
olio, and, know not why, should 
of some society. Perhaps you 
this ~ ig but perhaps you 
situated. It was not fear, but 
to it: it was the dread of 
. I turned my steps up the 
staying as usual to saunter 
which were now doubly melan- 
mourn their own decay. I ar- 
room, and soon enjoyed a warm 
. But the storm was abroad ; 
breathing of some enormous 
distance, the thunder ; a 
everything; and you wai 
change. Nearer and 
nder ; Paya and brighter 
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sought in some other part of his half castle half 
house a security he did not seem to imagine 
possessed with us. The reason for this precipitous 
flight I found afterwards to be, that some years 
back that part of the building had been struck by 
the lightning, killing several horses and doing 
much injury to the stables. The storm continued. 
Picking out the dry planks in the floor, we half 
slept and half watched the night through. The 
morrow came, and how grand to see the mountains 
as the light clouds and vapour were at times cover- 
ing and at times revealing their superb forms ! but 
all that day we had rain, and nothing to do; and, 
if we had, there was no light to do it by. But this 
state of things could not continue for ever, although 
it did mah lange? than I expected ; and it was on 
one of these evenings, while listening to rain and 
thunder without, and encouraging the fire to burn by 
by giving it all the tit bits 1 could, that our door 
opened, and in stalked my worthy friend the Aga 
with about three or four of his wet-footed servants, 
who arranged themselves all in a row and Jet off 
the steam from their damp clothes. With no incon- 
siderable pleasure did I hear their prince of mas- 
ters order them to leave the room, and truly 
thought he did so that the poor devils might go to 
some dry place; but he had other motives, for when 
they were gone and his pipe lighted, he called my 
servant to him, and, with much more good nature 
than usual, desired him to sit down, and told him 
to tell me in words, as nearly as I can remember 
the following :—‘‘ I have been thinking,’’ said he, 
“that you Franks must be most extraordinary 
people; your riches must be great and your curi- 
osity much greater, if, as you assert, you have 
been influenced, merely to gratify it, to leave your 
country, your women, and your children, to travel 
for months—and all for what ?—for a few bits of 
marble: is that an object worthy your making 
such a sacrifice for? Now, be candid; are you not 
seeking to discover immense treasure, which, as 
everybody knows, may be found ated yptecsee they 
possessed the charm ?’’ I protested against the 
idea, but in vain; I even went so far as to sanction 
the version of the motives of the expedition which 
was given by my man Nicolo, and I also believe, 
credited by him-that the stones were to be taken 
home to build a ‘‘ handsome house for the Queen ;”’ 
still he was incredulous, and continued, ‘‘ that he 
had no objection to our ang so, nay, even 
thought he would assist us, for he knew much about 
the place.’’ Here the thunder rolled a little heavy, 
and he gave a start, but went on, now bringing his 
face close to my servant’s and speaking in a low 
hoarse tone, that seemed like the echo of the storm 
without: ‘* There is a hole on the opposite side of 
the valley, it is in the old building with seven 
doors (the remains of, probably, a Roman basilica), 
at the lower end. After having passed through the 
bushes and small trees you come to a passage— 
follow that and the hole is in front of you,—the 
end of which is filled up with a large stone ; now, if 
any one could move that !’”’? Once more the thunder, 
and, as if he had felt its coming as a reproof, at 
that moment he discontinued. I desired to know 
if any one had ever attempted this p - He 
said yes, two Tarks. And what success they ? 
After various precautions (astrological of course), 
they went there one moonlight night, and with 
various charms removed the stone partly, when an 
immense figure shaking his chains, which were 
made cf gold, struck them both dead ; their tom 
is at the mouth of the hole ; they were seen going in 
by a black slave who accompanied them, and who 
fave the above account of their destruction (doubt- 
ess from the gas-confined, mephitic vapour). The 
tomb is there, so is the hole, for since this incident 
Ihave seenthem. Feeling myself amused with what 
he had told me, I asked him what evidence he had 
of the place containing money. He said people had 
often listened and heard the giant count it out: 
nay, he was certain of it—there could be no doubt ; 
now, the thing was, could we not, through the me- 
dium of some of our sailors,* blow up the place ? 


* I would here beg to remark, that in using the word 
“our sailors” it may be imagined that I was connected 
with the Xanthian expedition: the words are used as 
by the Aga. I had nothing whatever to do with the 
expedition, except receivi occasional kindnesses 
from some of the officers of H.M.S. Medea, and in par- 
ticular from Lieutenant Massie—whose mild and gen- 
tlemanly conduct must endear him to all who have the 
eiasune of his acquaintance. I, as Me former excur- 

went on my own resources, taking as my motto 
that Independenes is better than dependence, + : 








i . 
He had thought it over; it would only 
camel skins of powder, and he added 
no one would object, for the service done i 
out the spot &c., to give him one-thi 
treasure. However modest was his 
had fairly worked himself into a talk 
excitement, and I saw it would not do 
the castle he had built in the air; so 
much like to see the spot, when w 
say what quantity of powder was i 
undertook to show it me the next 
a a very cautious survey of the chamber 
desired my servant to say that he would go 
on condition I kept it a profound secret. A 
was soon obtained—the next morning ‘ 
storm nearly over he rose and left me. 
The next morning soon came, with 
and all Nature revived after the storms 
few days. I awaited my friend the 
tience at 9 was done, as well as 
so, finding he did not come, I sen 
I had some curiosity to see this wonderful spot, 
He made an excuse, but he was sorry—that morn. 
ing he could not go—he had business ; 
was the same. At length I perceived 
Here was a great Turk armed to the 
high, afraid to go and point out a hole in 
ing not half a mile from his house. 
to see it, however (not thinking to 
80, closely questioning our friend, by his 
I started, taking my usual compani 
book, gun, and servant,—and after a little 
came to the ruins. But here a fresh 
arose: my servant positively refused 
them: he was a Greek, and believed every 
Turk had told him—nay, his own superstitions 
would have furnished a tolerably sized book. 
postulation was vain; but threats and hints 
character on his leaving made him enter the 
enclosure or court. I now found my to 
small trees and shrubs—all was go’ i 
before I could raise the gun to my 
jackal started out. Nicolo took to hi 
it had been a legion of young devils, 
to ruminate what was the next step. 
soon determined : to advance into 
as prudence would allow, keeping 
out; I believe I was little more afraid 
usually are in such cases. I found oy 
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singular: a large portion of marb 
earlier period the building. 
could make out some characters on it 
inscription: such stones abound at » 
find them in water-courses—used as steps to houses, 
almost anywhere. The unknown writing must 
have added to its mystery. He had, on 

the story, alluded to some signs, provi 
which, he said, if once read—w 
lead to the finding of the treasure. Ina 
where so much is to be found, and so little 
my curiosity must plead my excuse in 
attention to so absurd a story. It 
thing, however, that superstition is 
same in that part of the world as it 
own some fifty years back ; nay, even 
remote parts of ngland, Ireland, and é 
I returned, and could see I had much 
estimation ; and fully certain was he 
be the means ( h Mr. Fellows) 
these hidden riches to light. 

I forgot to say, that I think the 
tioned may be accounted for by 
water from the upper country and 
place abounds with springs. 
take its underground course eter te 
at all events, I did hear some’ ’ 
more like water than the noise gold makes. 

The quantity of paper I brought 
to run short, and two or three days 
it toaclose. This wase warni c 
in using paper; and each night, 
delight, I saw the addition of one 
I now devoted my attention to t 
are very picturesque, in 
from those of Xanthus, mo: 
female dress—which is not 
on this subject another time, 
one, and I have not alone man 


but sketches of nearly all. us 
of med, and on the 
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not the worstof men. We parted with capes 
God knows if we ever meet again ; itis v unlikely 
that 1 shall again visit a place that afforded me 
so much pleasure—Tloss. I like your scenery, 
your melancholy tombs, your grand Acropolis, 
our running streams and noble trees—I like your 
f-uncivilized natives, your little Turkish chil- 
dren (my little coin-finders)—I like them all; 
and as I descended the hill, amidst the adieus of 
the inhabitants, it was with sorrow I took my last 
look at the fortress, and made my last salaam to 
the And now for the Mangerchi and the 
ine Forests. 
Pd you, reader, ever cross a rapid river with un- 
certain bottom, on horseback, and a bad horse too? 
Well, if you have, you do not want to do it again ; 
and if you have not, it isnot quite so agrecntle ¢ as 
you may imagine. in particular, when the water 
is well above the chest of your horse—he, in short, 
all but swimming, and when he is swimming, you 
are much better pleased to be on his back on 
terra firma. How old knights managed to get 
over with armour and all, I don’t know. 

We reached the Mangerchi, a rapid river, or 
series of broad streams which in heavy rain unite, 
and at times it becomes ingeoeees as it is, it 
costs many lives annually. Gradually descendin 
from the Pine Forests, we saw it like a sheet o 
silver winding its way through the bottom of the 
valley. Occasionally it was hidden behind the dark 
foliage ; at other times it shone forth brilliant and 
beautiful. About a river seen through a wood 
there is a sort of hide and seek : one moment you 
look after it, the next it is lost; you admire it— 
another step, and it is gone. Ina quarter of an 
hour we should be on its borders. I wished to 
hasten on, for by the clouds in the sky a storm was 
coming on, and already the wind had stripped off 
pieces of bark from the tall pines, which, as we 
passed through the forest, came tumbling about 
our heads. All told of a storm, and I wanted 
to cross the river previous to its coming. The 
serungee hastened on the cattle with the baggage, 
and in a more close column we put our best foot 
forward. Tree after tree passed, and at length we 
came near to the shore just when a vulture rose 
into the air. I looked below, and never shall 
forget the sight. There must have been close 
upon a hundred of these gigantic birds (measuring 
as much as 9 feet 4 inches from tip to tip of the 


wing) ; some on the body of a camel that been 
drowned, others that had either come to e 
of the feast, or had finished, surrounded the beast ; 


some, evidently well gorged, sat in a stupid state, 
uatil our near approach warned them to be off, and 


much noise as a discharge of rockets. I longed 
for a ball in my gun, or more so for my favourite 
= S aon - Mg ee shot ye 
res and eagles, but I think amongst 
number there was one a size r than ever fell 
to my lot to point muzzle at. I watched them 
with the same regret, or nearly allied to it, as when 
an artist sees a beautiul spot, and he has no ma- 
terial by which he can “‘ take it off.”’ I have fore- 
one many sketches in that way, and with a sigh 
the spot, making firm resolves to visit it again ; 
but effects are no more to be found the same one 
day after the other than are vultures on the 
borders of the Mangerchi. But I thought I had 
was in a hurry to get on before the storm 
that threatened should arrive. The reader must 
think otherwise if I stay talking about sketches 
an vultures ; but I was and am in earnest ; so on. 
That’s a drop that fell on my hand—yes, there’s 
another—and another—off horse, and arrange the 
luggage. The river is deeper than it has been of 
ate, and Ana wy * within + quarter of a mile of the 
P ur guide now gathers a 
cane, and measures the depth in the ton 
where we are, 80 as to judge of the best p of secu- 
rity. He looked a little dismayed when it was about 
six feet; but with promptitude he determined to 
© lower down. He once more mounts his horse; 
The agate is arranged, the rain falling pretty hard. 
black water rushes over the stones: is 
water rapid like that that one dreams is 
an that, reflecting the dark tones of the sky, is 
. and seems to have no bottom—it is water 
one would expect each minute to turn 


some corpse ; and, as the large drift timber 





then with a flap of the wing they rose making as | 








grass and bog. This soon changes to pebbles 
and, as if the rain thought it desirable toto ths 
my ty Roa ory hail, ond it beats in our faces 
as sweeps it against us; and the 
cold is intense: but all at once the horses start; 
we are blinded; and at the same moment a crash 
igh 4 the moe gree a he ay ec : it is 
ing—near us—but how ! its echoes 

roll on—fainter and fainter—it’ hardly ceases—it 
dies away gently. What is that smoke in the dis. 
tance? It is the wood on fire—a tree has been 
struck by the electric fluid. But this is common. 
We now find the first post indicating the way 
across. The guide, with a firm foot inthe stirrup, 
rides in; the gage horses one by one follow; 
it is shallow ; it soon deepens; it now rises nearly 
to the belly of the horse ; deeper still ; in vain one 
attempts to keep one’s feet high and dry ; the only 
fear is for the baggage horses ; the camels go on well; 
each servant on reaching the bank of sand in the 
middle of the river takes hold of a bridle; the rain 
and hail fall nearly to blind one; and when in a 
rapid on horse there is a giddy feeling in the head 
from the movement of the water around that can 
hardly be explained. At this instant there was a 
check and confusion to our P awl from a piece of 
drift wood striking one of horses, and nearly 
upsetting him. Had it been a minute later 


in the deeper part, good bye to my tent, &c. 
Wet and cold, we see the opposite feo: Pleased 
that no accident has 


t occurred, we once more plunge 
into the last current, and, although than 
the former, safely reach the opposite shore. Here 
we halt. The fury of the storm seems over, as well 
as ourselves the river ; and by the sky it promises to 
clear, which promise it keeps; and glad shall we 
be of a little sunshine to dry our ‘ feathers’’ in. 
It is past —s and as our little troop enters 
the forest, the dea strikes me that a re—our 
eemece (bread), the everlasting cold fowl, and on 
this occasion, eggs, to be roasted by the fire— 
would be desirable; and if any moment in the 
world was pleasant, to me this was the one. We 
made a fire in less time than one could crack an 
eggshell—and then, such a fire. In nearly all the 
forests of Lycia the inhabitants blaze the trees 
at the bottom, light a fire, and allow it to burn as 
long as it can. This plan brings the turpentine 
down, and produces the wood which they, when cut, 
use as candies. It isnot an unpleasing sight to see 
a party with their camels and baggage passing 
through a wood at night with the pine torches ; 
it is a subject that the savage and glorious painter, 
Salvator, might have delighted in. 

Our fire was not a stingy one, for the forest was 
at our use; and in no time we collected the 
thin leaves into a large pile, and then the stray 
bong! ing a precaution to cut off the com- 
munication with the leaves on the ground, or we 
should have made a pretty job of it. How much 
I wish some of those whose stomachs are con- 
sulted with such care, could have seen how we 
delighted in our plain cookery—it would have 
done them . 1 have in many countries 
made my meal in the air, with the sward 
for a tablecloth, my fingers for knife and fork 
and hunger for sauce; and on this occasion, the 
sauce being excellent, we enjoyed our meal in per- 
fection. e dried up, steamed away, and after 
all smoked away. Jokes were on the 
clumsy manner of one, and stories told by ano- 
ther. Turk and Frank forgot their prejudices 
(would that all mankind could do the same !), and 
we a happy hour. But that illuminator 
of day, the sun, told us he would not stay 
for us, and knowing he is as imperative, at 
least, as a railway train, we thought we would 
take the hint, just out of good nature:—so to 
saddle. With regret I left that jovial fire ; but on 
we went, and after a slow ride of four or five hours 
through a beautiful country, we reached Xanthus ; 
and there, perhaps, a little rest may recruit one's 

for fresh exertions; so, folding myself 

well in my blanket, and listening to the 


of the rain on the tent, I said good-night. And so 
I say to you. 
Yours ever, 
W. Miitrer. 








WESTMINSTER HALL. 
THE FRESCOES AND SCULPTURE. 


Tae Exhibition, to be reviewed fairly and justly, 
must be considered only as a collection of the 
worke of tyros in the Art of Fresco Painting. 
Viewed in any other light the result will be not 
alone unsatisiactory, it will be h and 
discouraging. But, unhappily, critics, for the 
most part, have not so accepted it; they have 
regarded it not as a promise made, but as a 
promise kept ; and have commented as freely— 
we must add, as ungenerously, if not merci- 
lessly—as if the exhibitors had been “ out of 
their time”—masters instead of students. They 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that ability 
to paint in fresco must be the result of practice,— 
excellence depending less upon intellectual ca- 
pacity than upon, as it were, mechanical skill. 
There cannot be a doubt that, when ex 

has been brought to the aid of a = 
British artists will excel in this branch the 
profession ; time only is needed to render them 
accomplished in this—at present—new Art. At 
all events the first step has been taken ; honour 
to those who counselled it; for, of a surety, it 
will lead to good. 

We hope, however, that time will be given ; 
and that the artists who seem best q to 
do the work will not be hastily employed to 
do it; but that means will be afforded to attain 
by study and experience that power out of which 
alone honourable achievements can proceed. 

Our preface may be brief—for the topie is by 
no means entirely a pleasant one. We have 
rarely been called upon to perform a task 
less agreeable, and we therefore hasten to 
discharge it; reserving our general remarks 
upon the subject for a time when the ulti- 
mate results shall have been ascertained. We 
have, however, a few observations to offer 
upon a part of the work which is not mechani- 
cal—we mean the selection of the subjects. The 
entire Exhibition comprehends 183 works of Art ; 
of these 84 are frescoes, cartoons, &c., and the re- 
mainder are sculpture models. We are prepared 
in all exhibitions to find a various mélange ; 
but upon an occasion of this kind we k 
the artists who had not time to execute any 
new work ought, at least, to have rafrained from 
sending works that we have seen years ago, and 
especially when those works are altog in- 
appropriate. As regards the selection of sub- 
jects, then, we confess ourselves deeply 
pointed, inasmuch as there are so few of 
remarkable events of our history which have been 
illustrated. Many subjects have been chosen 
which are uninteresting and altogether foreign to 
the purpose ; and again, upon the other hand, 
there are a few very judiciously taken up. ‘There 
is but one cause for this: it is want of research, 
the necessity for which we take every opportunity 
of recommending. The result of this same want 
of inquiry on the part of our artists is that nau- 
seating repetition of subjects year after year—the 
same passages, with no novelty of treatment to 
recommend the works. Iu this the German 
schools are far in advance of ours, The artists of 
the German schools read for their subjects with 
the most t ind ; but among ourselves 


there is a fashion aoe poche he rod 
thing else. We are aware ex- 
er to which a Hahibltion of thie kind 
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Enough, at least, has been shown by this Exhi- | 
bition to demonstrate the right of British artists | 
to ornament “a House” which is destined to act so | 

inent a part in British history. It needed, 
ndeed, no evidence to convince us that they ought 
not to be put aside; and we imagine that those 
who were somewhat sceptical on the matter must 
now be completely satisfied that, although the 
majority of the exhibitors are but apprentices at 
the art, among them there are many who have 
given evidence of very considerable power, and 
who, we may be assured, will, at no remote period, 
rival the most successful 
nent. Until the Royal Commission have selected 


the artists (we understand, siz of them) who | 
will be commissioned to execute the frescoes, | 


it would be improper to distinguish those 
whom we may consider best fitted for the 
work. Of this the public may be very cer- 


tain, that the selections will be made wholly | 
and altogether with reference to the ability 


manifested ; that partialities and predilections 
will be carefully eschewed—regard being had 
solely to the ultimate honour of the building for 
which the frescoes are intended, as important, va- 
luable, and lasting additions. For this issue of the | 
trial, indeed, we have the guarantee of more than 
a dozen of the most elevated and honourable men 
in the kingdom, aided by a secretary who is uni- | 
versally known to be far beyond the suspicion of | 
being moved or influenced by other than the purest | 
motives and most upright principles. 


of the Conti- | 
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veys no idea whatever of the subject professedly 
held in view. 

No. 9. ‘ Prayer,’ Joun CALLCoTT HoRsLey. 
The head and bust of a female figure, surrounded 
by a Moorish border, by Owen Jones. There is 
in the head much to praise, although there had 
been yet room fur somewhat of elevated charac- 
ter. A white drapery is thrown over the figure, 
and this is treated in a manner broad and effec- 


| tive; but the lines are too severe. The figure is 


relieved by a background of the new blue, put in 
in a manner extremely positive in order to sup- 
port the work against the brilliant border which 
surrounds it ; and of this background we have to 
observe that it is extremely heavy and opaque. 
The artist was one of those who last year secured 
a premium of £200 for a cartoon ; and certainly, 
this year, he bas lost nothing of the position to 
which he then attained. 

No. 10. ‘ Beatrice Cenci meditating the Mur- 
der of her Father,’ JounN ZEPHANIAH BELL. 
Guido, it will be remembered, has left us a portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci; but, in looking on that picture 
and on this, not the most indefinite comparison 
can be instituted between the two heads. The 
artist, we believe, has had some experience in 
fresco, but this is by no means a favourable spe- 


| cimen of his powers, inasmuch as there is every- 


where evidence of indecision, and the colour is 
impure to the last degree, being spotted and 
broken by retouching. 


No. 11. ‘Two Heads,’ J. MARTIN. One is 


| looking upwards as if in supplication, the other 


No. 2. ‘Guards on a Battlement,’ Davip 
Scott, R.S.A. It is sufficiently evident that | 
this is but a fragment of a larger composition ; 
it has, however, been very injudiciously selected 
as consisting of the head and shoulders of one | 
figure leaning over a parapet, upon which we see 
the legs of another figure. The work is a fresco : 
there is some good colour in the flesh, but of such 
a subject little or nothing can be said. 

No. 4. ‘ The Accusation of Susanna,’ Rosrn- 
son ELLiot. The Susanna of this subject is, as 
it were, cut out of the rest of the composition, 
which is most unfortunately deficient of the 
better points of painting. The name of the 
artist is entirely new to us, but we cannot pro- 
nounce favourably of this, the first of his works | 
we remember to have seen. The subject is treated 
with great pretension both as a picture and in 
the mechanique of fresco, but a more signal 
failure we have seldom seen. 

No. 5. ‘ Landscape and figures— Recollections 
of Naples,, AUGUSTINE AGLIO. This fresco is 
in nowise consonant with the purposes of the Ex- 
hibition. There are four figures in the imme- 
diate foreground, two women and two children, | 
and through the window at which they are seated 
we have a view of Naples and Vesuvius across 
the bay. An examination of this work will show 
considerable knowledge of the practical part of 
fresco painting ; but the style of the work ia in- 
different, and the colour generally inbarmonious. | 
The intonaco presents a surface texture which we 
think cannot be improved upon; but it is to be 
lamented that the artist has not availed himself | 
of this advantage. 

No. 6. ‘ Law and its Attributes,’ 8S. Ben- 
bIxsN. This production is painted according 
to what is termed in the catalogue a “ method 

for painting on walls, invented by the 

artist ;” it is, therefore, not a fresco, but a pic- 
ture painted upon a smooth lime surface, with 
some vehicle (turpentine for instance), which 
does not shine like oil, and which being readily 
absorbed by the dry preparation, has flattened 
down and been retouched, and worked up ad 
libitum. The work is small, consisting of a 
— figure, in favour of which much may be 
j but as regards “invention,” there is none, 

for every painter knows that even oil on an ab- 
sorbent surface will flatten in this manner. To 
say the least of this attempt, it is by no means 
morally creditable to the artist. The figure is 
pretty and pleasing, but nothing more ; it con- 


| CoRBOULD. 


| pressive to the general colour. 


is seen in profile ; they remind us strongly of the 
French school. As far as regards the practical, 
there is success in the management of them, but 
we must not look beyond the features, for in the 
drapery and background all is infirmity and con- 
fusion. 

No. 12, ‘ Fair Rosamond in Woodstock Park, 
awaiting the Arrival of Henry II.,”” Epwarp 
She is leaning thoughtfully against 
the entrance to her bower, being presented at 
full length, and in a meditative pose. As re- 
gards colour, the work is infinitely more sober 
than recent productions of this artist. In this 
respect we may consider the figure to be an ex- 
treme: it is also deficient of requisite force and 
presence, inasmuch as it is superseded by acces- 
sories. The work is surrounded by a border, by 
R. B. Simpson, but this cannot be regarded as 
an advantage ; on the contrary, it is highly op- 
The utmost pains 
seem to have been taken to render this pure 
fresco. The intonaco is rough, with its full pro- 
portion, perhaps two-thirds, of sand. 

No. 13. ‘An Act of Mercy,’ Wrtu1am Ri- 
VIERE. The subject is the clothing of the naked, 
from the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, but the 
style and treatment are mistaken and ineffective. 

No. 16. ‘ A Roman Contadina and her Child,’ 
AMBROSINI JEROME. Itisa principle with us to 
be even more than scrupulously just to all foreign 
artists, and when that justice is praise the modi- 
cum is pronounced with inexpressible pleasure. 
In this case we shall limit the expression of our 
negatives to an objection to the subject, which is 


| altogether inappropriate to the present Exhibition. 


Who Mr. Jerome is we cannot say, nor will his 
work make us at all anxious to learn anything 
about him. 


No. 17. ‘The Mother,’ James ARCHER. A 


| small subject, in which there is no pretension to 
| anything like elevation of character, but so suc- 
| cessful are portions of the work that we could 


have wished it had been otherwise. The child 
is a most felicitous study in the striking points 
of infantine character. 

No. 18. ‘ Boadicea,’ Henry WARREN. This 
fresco reminds us of a passage in one of the car- 
toons of last year. The Queen is standing, we 
may suppose, upon a war chariot, making her 
famous hurangue to the people. Her two daugh- 
ters are at her feet, weeping the maltreatment 
they have experienced at the hands of the 
Romans. The action and expression of Boadicea 





are violent to the last degree: in this, and n the 
treatment of the figure, all n dignity 
has been forgotten. She is brought forward 
against a dark sky background, which has the 
appearance, in parts, of having been worked over 
by body colour. Be that as it may, the general 
style of the work is too native—too . 
Much more has evidently been intended, but the 
difficulties of the novel execution have in this 
essay been insurmountable, for certainly the gr. 
tist would never leave subordinate figures so in. 
definite as the daughters. If so, it isa manner 
which can never be countenanced. The junctions 
in this production are not so well effected as we 
trust to see them under future ex 

No. 20. ‘ Bacchante,’ JONES BARKER. She 
is holding a bunch of grapes over a patera, The 
subject, like many others, is inappropriate, but it 
is executed comparatively with some success, 
No. 22 is by the same artist. The title is ‘4 
Girl Reading ;’ but it has been suggested by one 
of the innumerable Magdelenes we see every- 
where as well by young as old masters. 

No, 23. ‘ A Study,’ AUGUSTINE AGLIO, jun. 
This is a head and bust of an old man witha 
staff, and executed in a manner displaying con- 
siderable knowledge of fresco—nothing more, 

No. 24. ‘ Samson,’ W. EDWARD Frost. This 
fresco is “‘ fatter” than it would have been ac- 
cording to the legitimate proportions. Samson 
has seized one of his victims by the hair, and is 
about to strike him with the jawbone. There is 
a show of anatomy in the picture which we do 
not think adds to its value, and, whatever may 
have been the manner of its execution, it has not 
the appearance of genuine fresco. The colour 
is monotonous and opaque. 

No, 28. ‘ A Wounded Greek,’ F. P. StepHay- 
OFF. It is impossible to mistake the style of 
these heads. It is much to be objected to that 
the artist should refuse to admit even the slightest 
variety into his character. The subject is com- 
monplace, poor, and inappropriate to the last 
degree, but there is much to admire in the treat- 
ment. It is well coloured and effective, and the 
painter has made fresco available, as far as he 
could, before having recourse to body colour, for 
the work looks much as if it would yield under 
the sponge. 

No. 29, ‘The Combat,’ CaaRLEs Hancock. 
The subject is a rencontre between two knights 
armed in panoply. One is beaten to the ground, 
where he lies with his horse; while the other, | 
mounted on a grey destrier, is yet striking at his 
fallen antagonist with his battleaxe. The effect 
of this production is utterly destroyed by the | 
profuse employment of a very intense blue (French 
ultramarine, we suppose) in the bae 
The most striking feature in the work is a pas 
sage of animal history exhibited in the horse, of 
the victorious knight refusing to tread on the 
fallen charger. The artist seems to have for- | 
gotten that the propriety of a combat like this 
is, that, under the circumstances, the conqueror — 
should now be at bye throat of his prostrate fue 
with the dagger of mercy. 

No. 31. ‘ Peace Receiving a Wreath of Flow- 
ers,’ S. BENDIXEN. This is an oil picture upon 
canvas, most facetiously accompanied by the 
note explicative, “ Methed adopted for painting 





on walls, invented by the artist.” Where is the 
novelty—where the secret? The subject is 
pretty, and it has been prettily treated ; it would 
do very well as an illustration to some ne 
but it has no single ea to reco 
appropriate to the “ New Houses. . 
ONO. 32. ‘ Discovering the Body of Harold, 
E. BurLer Morris. The body of pos 
naked, and the discoverer is a = i and 
two figures constitute the com ’ 
farther allusion. Hence they may illustrate any 
other similar discovery from the period of ~— “0 
to later times. There is a want of sty 
character in the work. The surface is com 
entirely of lime, and the picture has, probably, 
been much worked upon the dry surface. 
—— wel 
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No, 38. ‘King Henry V. praying before the 
Battle of Agincourt,’ F. 8. Cary. It would be 
impossible to conceive a head more unlike our 
most moderate conceptions of Henry V. than 
this. The figure is like that of a schoolboy 
accoutred in armour, whose look, of course, most 
unworthily accompanies the words, 

“Oh, God of battles, steel my soldiers’ bearts!’’ 

At the cuttings and joinings the colour falls 
somewhat hard, but the surface is generally well 
laid. 

No. 34. ‘The Roman Empress Agrippina in- 
terceding with the Emperor Claudius on behalf 
of the Family of Caractacus,’ CHarLEs Lucy. 
The character of these figures is deficient of pur- 
pose, and the style of the work is the worst of 
the foreign schools. As regards the handling, it 
is injudiciously stippled, and worked up where 
the breadths might have been advantageously 
left. Again, why the same subjects over and 
over again? Is there no research extant? 

No. 36, ‘Head of Alfred,” Harotp JoHNn 
StanLey. A profile from a cartoon composi- 
tion hanging above it. There is some good 
colour in the work, but it is yet not so life-like 
as in the cartoon. 

No. 37. ‘ Study of a Head of David,’ 8S. A. 
Hart. This is a most illiberal reading of the 
| spirit of David. The features are most carefully 

frittered into littleness in an anxiety for the ac- 
| quisition of the Jewish feature. The title is 
accompanied by a quotation from the 123rd 
Psalm :— 

“ Unto thee I 
in the heavens ;’ 
but the expression does not approach the senti- 
ment of the lines. The features have collapsed 
under a too anxious finish ; and, with respect to 
the hair by which they are surrounded, they are 
assuredly secondary to this in importance. The 
work is mean in conception, and very poor in 
execution. 

No. 38. ‘The Golden Age,’ F. P. STEPHAN- 
orr. Two children—one of them sleeping, while 
the other plays with a bunch of grapes hanging 
near it. There is an agreeable feeling in the 
work, and it is skilfully coloured. 
| No. 40. ‘Study of a Head,’ R. W. Buss. 

That of an old man painted in a hard and dry 
style, and in such a manner as to look as if en- 
tirely executed in tempera. It ‘ temarkable 
for its numerous spotty touches of lime white 
(we presume), but we cannot think that the ar- 
tist intended these touches to dry up to a tone 
so high : if so, we content ourselves with asking, 
he touch thus upon a similar head in 

No. 41. ‘ Kilcham Castle, Loch Awe, Scot- 
land,’ Wu. Cowzn. This, as may be seen by 
the title, isa landscape, and in the catalogue it 
is termed fresco; but we are hard of belief that 
it would stand the application of the wet sponge. 
At all events, the production is entirely out of 
its place in an exhibition of this kind. 

No. 42. ‘A Subject from Shakspere’s “ Ri- 
chard III.,”’ A. Stevens. The style of this 
work is imitated from that of the Giotteschi. 
The composition consists of three female figures, 

the centre one of which is deduced from some one 
| Of the most devout of the ancient masters, and 

a a very fitting impersonation for a scene from 

pere. The work exhibits some power, 
Sevestnalees 5 the artist may have a fertile ima- 
Sination, and possess some skill in depicting cha- 
= He seems also to have studied the frescoes 
the old masters. But the subject is not happily 
chosen : it is grievously inappropriate. 
. wR 44. ‘First Study from Nature in Fresco,’ 
de PiDDING. A work executed, we are in- 
rmed, “ under the direction of A. Aglio.” We 
hie by no means sympathise with the artist in 
bee hewn of subject—an old man grasping a 
= ine The head is evidently well studied 
valgar par ys oats thing, to say the least, is 
No. 46. ‘The Fates,’ E. ARMITAGE. This is 


a 





lift up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest 


Qquennce 














a canvas painted in encaustic, which is now much 
employed by foreign artists in the execution of 
religious subjects. The centre figure, whom we 
may determine to be Lachesis, is of a character 
deduced from the Egyptian and the Greek ; and 
so earnest has the artist been in working after this 
feeling that he has sunk the beautiful poetry of 
the Mythos in a dry effort after that which we 
may call the prose of antique Art. Thus are the 
figures, especially the centre one, heavy. This is 
the worst that can be said of this picture, which 
has otherwise (as a most difficult subject to deal 
with) much to recommend it; and not the 
least of its good qualities is that the subject is in 
some degree original, although not appropriate 
for the purpose in question. 

No. 48. ‘A Study,’ E. ARMITAGE. This 
fresco, as regards the floating of the plaster, is of 
a most homely style of work, for in every part of 
it there remain the marks of some instrument 
which has been improperly employed for the 
purpose. In colour it is almost a monochrome, 
if we leave out the sky, and represents a female 
figure seated, the head of which had been of high 
merit had it been original. We may say of the 
intonaco of this fresco that it is the most careless 
we have seen: no artist consults his own interest 
in exhibiting a specimen so faulty. 

No. 49. ‘A Bohemian Fortune-teller, E. Ar- 
MITAGE. This fresco presents a most infelicitous 
association of deep and austere purpose with dull 
inanity. The head of the (so-called) Bohemian 
has not the n cunning ; we do not read 
in the face the history of a life of low and despe- 
rate resource: the features and expression are 
even good enough for a sea-king who had distin- 
guished himself by his wisdom and valour. We 
have rarely seen two figures (for the girl is stupid 
and vulgar) between which there can be less re- 
lation. 

No. 50. ‘ Alfred submitting his Code of Laws 
to the Wittena-gemot,’ Henry C. Sgious. No 
labour has been spared in the composition and 
execution of this work, which we think is some- 
what overcharged with circumstance that the 
simplicity of the time dees not warrant. It con- 
tains, however, some heads on the right and left 
of the King certainly worthy of assisting at such 
acouncil. So different is the style of this work 
from that of the cartoons of the same artist that 
we can by no means establish a similitude. All 
the breadth prevalent in the latter is here lost. 
We may remark of the intonaco that the propor- 
tions yield an admirable fresco surface. 

No. 51, ‘ Loyalty—Catherine Douglas barring 
the Door with her Arm to withstand the As- 
sassins of James I. of Scotland,’ RICHARD Rgp- 
GRAVE. This work is distinguished by a re- 
markable originality. In manner it approaches 
oil more nearly than any fresco we have ever 
seen. The devoted lady is standing against the 
door, with her arm thrust within the rude latch- 
way, and in her countenance is expressed an 
agony of fear. The drawing is perfect, but the 
character of the head is somewhat Gallic. We 
cannot, however, praise too highly the forcible 
relation of the figure—she is listening in terror 
to the armed men without—she hears them—the 
spectator listens with her and hears them also. 
Nothing could have been done to invest the 
figure with a greater power of language. The 
work confers the highest honour on its author ; 
and in execution and independent originality 
it is of a higher degree of merit than those works 
of foreign artists which are only copied from the 
old masters. 

No. 53. ‘The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,’ 
C. W. Copz. We are happy to observe that a 
new feeling is arising among our artists as regards 
religious painting. On the necessity for such a 
change we have insisted upon every opportunity, 
and we observe with much satisfaction that our 
observations on this point do not pass unheeded. 
There is in the whole more of the French school 
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round, fleshy, and most naturally posed. We 
are much struck by the tone and feeling of the 


work—that is to say, with its approach to truth. 
The head of Jacob is Oriental ; t of Rachel is 
not of a cast so marked, but yet in character with 
the other. This is, ps, not such a work as 
would be selected for the national in 
view, although it is of the highest class of Art, 
and one that challenges oa with the best 
productions of the fo Is. 

No. 54. ‘ Philosophy,’ W.C.THomas. This isa 
single figure—that of an aged man—the principal 
impersonation of an accompanying oil picture, 
one of the other heads in which is conspicuousl 
from Raffaelle. The figure is backed by a fiel 
of gilt, like some of the works of the old mas- 
ters, and some of the modern ones who tread in 
their footsteps. The holds a book, and 
treads on the trophies of war: the whole is well 
conceived, but for Philosophy the features are 
scarcely sufficiently open. This, however, is a 
tone of Art which we most heartily welcome. In 
the style there is something of that kind of gran- 
deur which awes us in the ‘St. Mark’ of Fra Bar- 
tolomeo. 

No. 56. ‘The Death of Abel,’ M. CLaxton. 
Abel is cast on the earth, and lies a foreshortened 
and unseemly mass, while Cain is seen rushing 
from the spot. We cannot think that the artist 
can in anywise have reached what he intended 
in this work, since it falls so much short of even 
a moderate degree of excellence. 

No. 59. ‘The Building of Oxford University,’ 
M.Cuiaxton. Alfred is seated inspecting the 
plans and directing the building, which is seen 
rising in the background; he is surrounded by 
his wise men, but among the entire group there 
is but small indication of greatness. There isa 
want of harmony and gradation of tone in the 
work. Some of the figures are too positivel 
dark, while the background is left light; and, 
as regards the costume, there are many things 
difficult to account for—one of the heads, for in- 
stance, is pure modern Arab. 

No. 60. ‘The Parting of Sir Thomas More 
and his Daughter Margaret Roper,’ 8. A. Hart. 
Two half-length figures, the daughter hanging 
weeping on her father’s neck. The whole is ela- 
borately dull and tame, and the flesh is overdone 
with colour. The expression of the features of 
the old man is too impassive. 

No, 62. “ Milton dictating to his naa gw 
Joun Brip@es. In fresco and plaster, Ex- 
hibition contains not less than four versions of 
this subject, a circumstance we cannot pass by 
without remark, inasmuch as it strongly indicates 
poverty of imagination, want of self- ce, and 
absence of reading. The t, as usual, 
shows Milton in the middle, with one of his 
daughters on either hand. The head is well 
drawn, but the disposition and action of the 
hands and arms are devoid of expression ; or, if 
there be expression, it is of an inappropriate or 
negative kind. There is much to admire in the 
head on the right of Milton, but it is rather alle- 

rical than English. The features of Milton 
Himself are somewhat too much rounded: they 
are cast upwards with an expression of much fer- 
vent devotion. This fresco is powerfully drawn, 
and as to effect admirably managed, and, al- 
though the subject be so well known, is as 
good a version of it as could be . As 
regards the execution there is such a degree of 
success as to set at rest all question of power. 

No. 63. ‘ Peace,’ Joun CaLicotT Horsey. 
In this otherwise beautifal fresco, we at once 
declare 
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than we could wish, but the head of Jacob re- 
sembles the Egyptian profiles. The figures are 
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most carefully manipulated, | those around it, is but an essay in fresco, and it 


the general style is broad and free. In this 
tev crtics Weaho « lance with oven the emi- 
professors of the foreign schools, of whom 
work is decidedly worthy. They excel in 
allegory, but the present work equals many of | 
their most highly-esteemed performances ; and — 
fresco execution it will bear com- 
patison with their best efforts. Not the least | 
the composition is the facility with 

reads: there is no need of a title. 
. 66. ‘ A Study in Fresco,’ Jonzs BARKER. 
weep’ A profile head, overcharged 

colour and too sketchy. 

No. 66. ‘ Two Heads from a Composition re- 
rare the Consecration of Archbishop Par- 
in Lambeth Chapel, a.p. 1559,’ W. Dyce. 
These heads are executed in a manner that shows 
much knowledge of fresco. They are the heads 
of figures in ecclesiastical costume ; but the best 
part of the work, and the most valuable, is the 
intense expression radiating from the features. 
The eyes of both are directed to the same object ; 
indeed, all their senses are most keenly alive: 
they see, hear, understand ; and thought is settled 
on the brow of each. The colour reminds us of 
Raffaelle. There is in the preparation, perhaps, 
a proportion of lime than usual, and the 
rt has been freely used in substance. These 
heads have been carefully finished, more so than 


promises a high degree of excellence. 

No. 71. Study from a large Composition, by 
the Artists, James and Gzorce Foaao. Two 
heads—one of an old man, the other of a child— 
the whole, as well in conception as execution, 
below mediocrity. é Z 

No. 72 is also a fresco by the same artists, si- 
milarly composed, but with no better results. 

No. 73. ‘Bertha, by her Christian virtues, in- 
duces Ethelbert to receive the Mission of St. 
Augustine, a.p. 597,’ R. W. Buss. Against 
this work we have to urge the same objection we 
have made to many of the frescoes in the Exhi- 
bition, that is, of a want of the breadth necessary 
to give an imposing character to a work for exhi- 
bition in Westminster-hal]. It is probable the 
faulty arrangement might not be so obvious in a 
studio, where the eye cannot so readily scan the 
entire composition; and this, we believe, has 
given rise to what we may call the little style of 
so many of these works, which, having been 
painted in the studio, seem also to have been 
painted for it: thus space and distance have been 
overlooked. 

No. 74. ‘The Knight,’ DANIEL MACLISE. 
We had hoped for something of a more definite 
kind from this eminent artist than a genre fresco, 
which, however, is finished in a manner that 
fresco never was before. The Knight stands erect 





we generally see works in fresco; and this care | 


has been carried to a degree insomuch as to ren- 
der every touch valuable. We cannot help 


ing a complaint of the work being too | 


, convinced as all must be who see it that 

composition in this spirit would rank 

uctions of the hi t class. It can 

be no t among British 

artists there is no knowledge of fresco : this and 

other works in the Exhibition declare them equal 
to whatever may be required of them. 


No. 68. ‘ King John signing Magna Charta, | 


E.T. Parris. This is one of the most elaborate 
frescoes in the Exhibition—more so, perhaps, than 
accords with the character of fresco. 


my owed colour is harmonious, and the eye 
is by the obtrusion of circumstance | 


mach to the injury of the principal figure. The 
artist seems to have been too strongly impressed 


with the necessity of effort in picturing the fea- | 


tures of King John: in his desire to obtain 


thoroughly to understand the material | 


appears 
with which he has to work ; to have planned his 
pletare judiciously ; and he has certainly executed 
it with much t. We regret only that his 
use of varied and striking colours de- 
prives the work of repose; as evidence of capa- 
bility, however, this fresco demands great praise. 
The border is the work of the artist’s son, and is 
painted in encaustic ; 
design and execution, and affords sure and satis- 


factory proof that, in productions of this class, 


we need take no alarm at foreign competition. 


No. 69. ‘ Pack’s Mission,’ Hanry J. Towns- | 


END. The subject is composed from the passage 
in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream :”— , 
“ Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 
The starry weikin cover thou anon” &c. 
and Puck is 


seen asleep under his en- | 


The figure of Hermia is that 
which is principally brought forward, the drawing 
is somewhat heavy, and the “drooping fog” 
rolling in is too literal and black. 
’ 


cuted with a just apprehension of the spirit of the 
. To paint from the “ Midsummer 

ight’s Dream” an imagination of most varied 
resource is required. This work evidences great 
3 and so perspicuously is the scene pre- 

that the subject is at once declared. The 
hovering over the 

forth with a spirit 


The ar- | 


it is very admirable, both in | 


lighted by the ignis fatuus, Hermia | 


| in his suit of panoply, with the armourer by his 
side closing the rivets, whence we may conclude, 
| as also from the grief of the lady near him, that 
he is on the eve of battle. The composition strikes 
| the spectator at first as overcharged with objects, 
| but, on a patient examination, the arrangement 
is found to be so nicely balanced, and, although 
the whole is well brought forward, yet cach ob- 
| ject maintains its place. The lady holds an em- 
broidered scarf, with which she will, with her 
| own hands, perfect the equipment. As in all the 
works of this artist, the utmost care is everywhere 
| apparent, and the armour is painted in a manner 
| that has never been excelled in fresco by any 
| master, ancient or modern. 
No. 75. ‘ Justice,’ James HENRY Nixon. A 
female figure seated, and accompanied by chil- 
dren with scales. There is no great deal to com- 


mend in this composition ; and yet there is little | 


in it to blame. 
the material, 
No.77. ‘ Love,’ AuGustus Eaa. 
but lament the mistaken view that seems so pre- 
valent with regard to the purposes for which this 


The artist seems familiar with 


kind of artis best adapted. Here is a composi- | 


tion that would “tell’’ well in a small oil pic- 


ture, but we cannot without pain contemplate its | 
Two lovers are seated in | 


execution in fresco. 
dalliance ona bank ; and as regards general feel- 
ing they are treated with a strong predilection 
for that taste of the foreign schools which has in- 


resuscitation from the natural style of the ancient 
masters. 

No. 78. ‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena,’ F. R. 
PICKERSGILL. Again, as regards subject, one 
good picture is sure to be followed by twenty 
similar versions of the same scene. 
_ that, looking on this composition, is not imme- 


_ comparisons and reminiscences thus provoked be 


lenge them? Out of handreds of such compari- 
sons that have been thus unprofitably thrust 
upon us, we cannot remember more than three 
or four redounding to the credit of those who 


coarse. The style of the drawing is free and 
decided ; but somewhat more of finish had been 
rg There is much good colour in the 
work, 

No. 79. ‘The First English Bible as it was 
allowed to be read by the people in the church 





verse. This, like all | 








porches during part of the reign of Henry VILI.,’ 
Joseru Severn. This is an admirable subject, 








| tion, What then becomes of the human form?” 


We cannot | 


| as the arrangement of the drapery. 


duced a dull and stale manner—an inanimate | 


| sources, thrown over the shoulder, 
| work is injured. A quadrant is ap 
' enough placed in the hand, and in 


Who is there 


f | RIVERS. 
diately reminded of Hilton’s picture? And can 


serviceable to one in fifty of those who thus chal- | 


_ have been glad to have seen the same care be 
| stowed upon another subject. The man 

propose them. The sand on the surface of this | 
work has been put through a sieve much too | 





but the artist has not made the most of it, The 
bible is open, and surrounded by readers ang 
hearers ; but assuredly the impressive nature of 
this passage of our ecclesiastical history has been 
overlooked : its depth and gravity have not been 
felt. This is one of the subjects which shoyld 
constitute one of our historic series, if ever we 
have one. 

No. 80. ‘Luna and Endymion,’ B. V. Rrps 
PINGILLE. This composition shows Diang 
visiting Endymion, who is sleeping the provers 
bial somnum ionis on Mount Latmos, 
The entire work is cast with the nicest ap 
sion of poetic beauty. Endymion is drawn a 
length, a finely-modelled figure, showing the 
features in profile; and Luna is presented as 
contemplating him, having descended from her 
sphere. The head of the latter figure is strikingly 
original, and the expression of the 
is in itself a moving lyric of deep and 
love; and not the least admirable passage of the 
whole is the treatment of the staff of Endymion : 
it lies by his side, and the duration of his sleep is 
exquisitely described by a convolvulus which 
has grown round it. In the mechanical part 
the work is also highly successful. 


SCULPTURE. 


No. 86. ‘ The Descent of Mercury with the 
Cestus of Venus,’ Patric Park. An example 
of the nude, but presented under every view ina 
pose that we can call nothing less than distorted. 
There is in the work a feeling pronouncedly in- 
dependent ; and a genius which, in seeking tobe 
original, has inclined to the grotesque. The 
artist has clearly philosophical reasons for all he 
has done ; but that philosophy in high Art which 
supersedes the sublime and the beautiful is at 
least ungrateful. The chest of this figure is nar- 
row ; 80, it may be argued, is that of all 
creatures ; but if this theory in Art be ap . sg 
the human figure, it is but just to 
and give to the human chest that decdansiins 
known on the breast of a bird as the muscles of 
its wings. This is but following out what seems 
to us to be the argument here ; hence the ques- 


No. 87. ‘ Portrait Statue of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Tuomas PiumMLEY. Chaucer must undoubt- 
edly be one of the worthies to be commemorated 
by a statue, but we should grieve to see him thas 
represented. This is called a “ portrait statue, 
meaning, we presume, thereby, some imitation 
of the sculpture of his time. It is, however, & 
mistaken view. 

No. 89. ‘ St. John the Evangelist,’ LzopoLDo 
Bozzoni. The general jomes f this figure will 
remind the spectator of t talian masters. 
There is much in it to praise as well in expression 


No. 90. ‘Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R8.’ 
W.G. Nicuou. This figure is erect, and in uni- 


form, having a cloak, that most rey h a i 


there is thoughtful expression. 

No. Ol. ‘ Richard ra CHartes Avevstts 
A small statue, in the head of whieh 
there is effective modelling; but circumstance! 
as the figure now is, it could not be executed 
marble. : 

No. 93. ‘St. George and the Dragon,’ HAMI~ 
Ton and CarLeTon M‘Cartay. We should 


horse are of the size of life, and the 
is similar to that on sovereigns and fi 
pieces—with %a much spirit, but less ber 
in composition. The of the horse “at 
short, but the animal is we modelled in # 
parts, many of which are executed with laborl- 
ous care. The cavalier—a nudo—looks islet 
and requires somewhat more of connexion 
the horse. This upon the whole is a most of 
work, and exhibits many of the 
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sculpture. The artists have hitherto been but 
little known; a few productions in this vein will 
them high in the esteem of all lovers of Art. 

No. 95. ‘ John Rennie, F.R.8.,’ C. A. Rivers. 
This is a small statue, executed with much care, 
but too much in the manner of Chantrey ; the 
head, indeed, seems to have been copied from the 
bust of Rennie by that artist. 

No. 96. ‘ St. John the Divine,’ Gzores Tem- 
pLETON. It is difficult to determine what may 
have been intended in this work ; left as it is, it 
is poor and faulty to a degree. 

No. 97. ‘The Last Prayer of Ajax,’ JAMES 
| Leerew. A subject of little interest in an ex- 
hibition of this kind. The action of the figure 
is rather that of malediction than of prayer ; 
and, having thus one arm projected to its utmost 
extent, it would be difficult of execution in mar- 
ble. The work has, however, been modelled with 
| much care, and a desire to preserve breadth. 
| No, 98. ‘Canute rebuking his Flatterers,’ 
| B.C. Lucas. It is impossible to give to this 
| gubject the full effect which might be imparted 
| to it in painting. This reading of it presents us 

a group with, of course, a mere indication of the 
| gea at the feet of the King, who is addressing 
| those about him; but it is deficient of all those 
| aids and graces which, with much propriety, 
| might have entered into the treatment. The 
| 





| work, on the whole, is heavy, and appears not to 
| have been sufficiently studied. 
| No. 99. § Lilla, by his own Death, preserves 
the Life of Edwin,’ R.C. Lucas. Although a 
memorable event in the life of an excellent king, 
this attempt upon the life of Edwin is not one of 
the landmarks of our history. Edwin was one 
of the best of the princes of the Heptarchy ; and 
Cuichelme, King of Wessex, being jealous of his 
power, sent the assassin Eumer to deprive him 
of life, on which Lilla, one of the officers of Ed- 
win, interposes, and receives in his breast the 
dagger of the assassin. The group consists of 
these three figures; but they are so short as to 
be at once deprived of that dignity of action 
better attainable in figures of a certain propor- 
| tionate stature. The composition is undoubtedly 
a bold effort, but Lilla is already dead in the 
legs, and his body seems prematurely shrunk and 
flattened, while there is yet power in the right 
arm to hold back the arm of the King. The 
murderer is a muscular figure; his action re- 
solate, and portions of the modelling are strongly 
consonant with nature. The errors are of a 
kind to suggest that the composition has been 
hurried. 

No. 100. ‘Geoffrey Chaucer, the Father of 
English Poetry,’ W. CALDER MARSHALL. The 
style of the statue is extremely simple, but, 
nevertheless, it is a work of high merit. The 
artist has given much attention to the costume, 
and the features are sufficiently like what remain 
to us as those of the poet. As he is presented 
with a pen in his hand, the head would have ad- 
mitted of a deeper shade of thought; as it is, 
however, the statue is one of a high degree of 
excellence. 

No. 103. ‘The Earl of Marlborough, after- 
wards the great Duke of Marlborough,’ HENRY 
S1Bson. A small statue in the heavy costume 
of the palmy time of the Duke’s victories. There 
is life and movement in the figure, but what 
merit soever it might otherwise possess is en- 
tirely annihilated by the heavy and graceless 
boots which encase the lower extremities ; these 
are @ necessary part of the military equipment of 
the time, but much might have been effected by 
relieving their weight and stiffness. 

_ No. 104. ‘ Lord Bacon meditating Corrections 
in his great Work the “ Novam Organum Scien- 
tierum,”’ HeNRy Srpson. A work of the 
Boson cnalons ; at we cannot believe that 
wrote his “ Novam Organum” in state 

| Tobes, and therefore ought ae have been re- 
| Presented in such when meditating corrections. 
head is the best part of the work—it is suc- 
| cessful as expressive of thought. 


a 





No. 105. ‘ Sophronia and Olindo at the Stake,’ 
ALEXANDER HanpysipB Ricurg. The sub- 
ject, it will be remembered, is from the “ Geru- 
salemme Liberata;” being the story of the lovers 
who were condemned by Aladin to be burnt at 
the stake. The subject is by no means well 
chosen for this Exhibition, although it is one af- 
fording scope for a fine group. Tuey are bound 
to the stake back to back, and in the relations of 
the figures there is one well-conceived passage, 
that of the silent but expressive meeting of their 
hands: in this happy touch there is at once love 
and hope. The heads do not strike us as being 
very original. Sophronia here reminds us of 
the Venus; and Olindo of one of the sons of 
Laocoon ; and there is a writhing in the upper 
parts of the bodies of both, which is not well sup- 
ported by the quiescent state of the lower parts ; 
still the work possesses very remarkable merit. 

No. 106. ‘ The Archer, or Eagle-slayer,’ Joun 
BEL. This is a figure of great power—one in 
the execution of which nature has been taken into 
close counsel. The artist gives the story in the 
catalogue as well as in the plaster, which is 
assuredly unnecessary, so plainly is it narrated. 
An eagle hus just killed a lamb, and the 
archer, a nude figure, whom we may sup- 
pose to be the shepherd, has just discharged 
an arrow at the bird soaring above him, and 
remains in the attitude in which he drew the 
bow—one of great firmness, although the lower 
limbs are not disposed in the most graceful 
manner. The archer here holds the bow; 
but this must be omitted in the marble. The 
legs of the figure are as fine as those ofthe ‘ Gla- 
diator ;’ the abdomen is modelled with much 
skill and learning, and, from whatever point of 
view the figure is considered, the play of line is 
harmonious, and the conception conveyed by 
the whole has for its elements power and resolu- 
tion. 

No. 108. ‘ Milton dictating his Poem of “ Pa- 
radise Lost” to his Daughters,’ W. F. Woop1ne- 
Ton. Milton is, as usual, seated between his 
daughters. We think the artist has given too 
much fulness to the features ; every part, how- 
ever, of the work declares much study and care, 
and there is infinite sweetness in the female 
figures. 

No. 109. ‘ Portrait Statue of Sir Thomas 
More,” THomas PiuMLey. This “ portrait 
statue” is by no means a favourable impersona- 
tion of Sir Thomas More; the features are 
strictly Oriental, as also is the headgear, and 
the drapery hangs about the figure in straight 
lines. 

No. 111. ‘ Chaucer,” Jonn Hancock. A 
small statue, with something in it creditable, in 
so far as it is an essay at originality ; but it is not 
in good taste. 

No. 113. ‘ Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni,’ a 
group, Joun HENNING, jun. In this compo- 
sition a singular anomaly at once strikes the 
spectator—her daughters appear only as children 
by her side. The artist, we presume, has his 
reason for this; but, be it what it may, we can- 
not believe it very generally acceptable. If it 
has been done to give importance to Boadicea, 
this might have been attained at a much less 
sacrifice. 

No. 115. ‘ Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury (time 
of Henry VI.)’ CHartes SamugL Kesey. 
The stout Earl is here presented in panoply ; but 
the figure is altogether of a character extremely 
heavy; indeed, unusual care is necessary in 
modelling figures in plate armour to avoid this, 
from the substance of clay commonly employed. 
The movement, moreover, of the figure is stiff 
and ungainly. 

No. 118. ‘ The Death of the Duke of York at 
the Battle of Agincourt,’ Bensamin W. SPENCE. 
The p is composed according to the de- 
scrip of the death of the Duke of York 
in Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry V.” The King is bend- 
ing over his dying brother with an expres- 
sion of countenance well becoming the nature of 





martial history. We are, however, glad of an 
Opportunity to observe on the im 

nerally exhibited in this Exhibi as regards 
knowledge of costume. The helmet here worn 
by Henry seems to be copied from that of Louis 
de Bourbon, in Montfaucon. At Agincourt he 
wore a bascinet, surmounted by a rich gold 
crown, part of which was hacked off before the 
battle was finished. 

No, 120, ‘Alfred the Great, James SHer- 
woop Westmacortt. A small statue of abou 
two feet and a half high; but, although so small 
it tells with admirable effect, even surrou 
as it is by larger works. It is one of the most 
elegant and impressive statues we have ever seen, 
and, executed of the life or heroic size, would be 
well adapted to form one of a national series, 

No. 122. A half-size statue of ‘ His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert’ Joun Francis, 
figure is represented in robes of ceremony, with 
which it seems incommodiously loaded, inso- 
much as to render movement difficult. There is 
a resemblance in the features, but the expression 
is deficient of intellectual life. 

No. 123. Portrait statue of ‘ Robert Burns,’ 
Davip Dunzar, jun. A half-size statue, exe- 
cuted with infinite nicety, but failing somewhat 
in resemblance to the bard of Ayr. He is repre- 
sented as in youth, and the period is well sup- 
ported by the freshness maintained everywhere 
in the modelling. It is difficult to mistake the 
features of Burns ; and as the mould of certain 
features remains the same throughout life, this 
part should have been most carefully tested : 
the nose, for instance, is too sharp; but the rest 
of the work is distinguished by @ simple grace, 
such as may be readily accorded to Burns at this 
time of his life. 

No, 124, ‘ Sir Isaac Newton,’ WILLIAM JACK- 
son. The proportions of this figure do not ap- 
pear to be sufficiently just, and the drapery is 
mannered and untrue. 

No. 126. ‘Canute reproving his Flatterers,’ 
Perer SLATER. The story is distinctly legible, 
but the general execution is coarse. It is It 
in sculpture to give variety of arrangement to the 
subject ; moreover, much of the required dignity 
is lost by the necessary proximity of the figures. 

No. 129. ‘The Mourners; representing a wife, 
who, during the civil wars of York and Lancaster, 
has followed her husband to the field of battle, 
and discovers his lifeless body among the slain, 
his charger standing over him,’ T. G. Loven. 
This group consists—as according to the titlc—of 
the dead warrior, his widow, and the horse, all 
life size. The title of ‘The Mourners’ classes 
the horse with the unfortunate lady, who has 
thrown her arm round the head of the animal in 
a manner to render it doubtful whether the horse 
or her deceased lord is most the object of her at- 
tention. This production is got up in @ vein of 
maudlin sentimentality ye outdone by 
most drivelling essays. Surely a work like 
never could have been executed with a view to 
ornament the Houses of Parliament. Js it pos- 
sible that an artist can look into the history of 
England and see nothing more fitted for his 
chisel ? 

No. 130. ‘ King Charles I. parting with his 
Children,’ Henry Mares. These figures are of 
the size of life; but the impressive gravity of such 
a scene is utterly dest by the 9 
which induces the supposition that the is 
playing with the children. The modelling is ex- 
tremely careless and coarse. 

No. 132. ‘ Sir Isaac Newton,’ Epwin Gaua- 
GAN. This small Somer. Newton ata 
remarkable epoch of his his twenty-fourth 
year—that of his discovery of gravitation. The 
work has been judiciously designed, and finished 
with becoming expression. It possesses marked 
merit, and gives promise of future excellence. 

No. 134. ‘ Jane Shore, Joun Bex. The title 
is accompanied by @ quotation from Rowe's 
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tragedy of “ Jane Shore.” In the features of the 
figure is well described her forlorn state :— 


“ To wander in the streets, there choose her bed, 
And rest her head on what cold stone she pleases.” 


This from od of view ins | 
‘=e ees nothing byt the | Tower of London,’ H. C. SHenTon, jun. One | 
| of the villains whom we may suppose to be | 


upon the spectator, and 
closest inspection. 

No. 135. ‘ Bede —the Saxon Ecclesiastical 
Writer,’ Cuantes Samvet. Kersey. We are 
surprised to meet with buat one statue of the 


venerable monk of Jarrow. Nothing affords a | 


plainer evidence of the want of research among 
our artists, for Bede is one of the most important 
of our earliest writers. This work is, of course, 
entirely imaginary: the expression of the fea- 
tures is ical, and not characterised by the 
thoughtful gravity by which it should be dis- 
tinguished 


No. 196. * A Falconer,’ J. E. Carew. A sta- 


tue of great merit ; but a very old acquaintance. | 


It is to be lamented that this excellent sculptor 
has contributed to the Exhibition nothing new. 
No. 137. ‘ Richard Cour de Lion planting 
the Standard of England on the Walls of Acre, 
July 12, 1191,’ James SHERWOOD WeEsTMA- 
corr. A half-size statue, distinguished by 
much spirit and truth, and wherein the ani- 
mated resolation of the features is effectively 
seconded by the movement of the entire person. 
No. 139. ‘ Edward I. creating a Knight Ban- 
neret. The dying man still retains the banner 
in his grasp, and is supported by a trooper, 
while the King, who comes up at the moment, 
is in the act of conferring on him the honour of 
knighthood. The horse of the dying man is also 
mortally wounded by a spear in his throat.’ T. 
G. Loven. This production is most anomalous 
throughout. In the days of chivalry our an- 
cestors might see strange things, which it is most 
difficult for the commonalty of the present day 
to understand ; and especially difficult would it 
be for them to understand why Edward I. should 
knight a dead man. It is not the romance of 
bh we wish here, but history itself; and as 


| eseape being taken by the Romans. 


| 


| 





| The head is modelled in fine taste, and had such 


| 


the composition, it is such as to con- | 
vey the impression that the King has slain the | 


cavalier, because (and the reason is substantially 


true) he is actually riding down the dying | 


man's horse. Even Edward I. did not do things 


in this way ; but the King in fwisse is far out- | 


done by the artist in esse. 

No. 140. ‘ Richard I., King of England, sur- 
named Coeur de Lion,’ James Wyrarr. 
unfortunate that the lower part of the horse is 
cut off by the boarding intended as a protection 
to the works. No exertion has been spared to 
render this work perfect. Portions of the horse 


It is | 


| which has borne the unfortunate son of Godwin. 


are inimitably modelled, and the cavalier main- | 


tains his seat in a manner easy and natural. He 
is, of course, in hawberk and mailed chausses, and 
the character of this defence is well described, 


even as regards the plaster, it is enough to see 
| only the model. 


particularly at those points where the limbs | 


bend. Of the proportions of the horse it is dif- 


ficult to judge, in consequence of the obstruc- | 


tion already mentioned ; according, however, to 
present appearances, the fore legs of the animal 
are too short. 

No. 142. ‘The Marquis Wellesley’ (repre- 


| of atree while dipping the foot in the water. 
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the conception ; but the work appears hastily 
executed, insomuch that it loses for want of ela- 


boration. We regard it, however, as rich in pro- 


mise. 
No. 153. ‘The Burial of the Princes in the | 


Dighton, is carrying the elder of the Princes, for | 
the composition is cast from “ Richard ITI. ;” but | 
we do not find here, nor can we expect, accord- 
ing to the words of the passage :— 

as ed sweet work of nature, 

Py me cee my creation e’er she framed ;” 
for this is a subject demanding an amount of ex- 
perience of which we do not perceive an indication. 
The production is a daring effort, and should ac- 
cordingly have been finished with the nicest care. 

No. 154, ‘The Death of Boadicea,’ Toomas 
WootmeEr. The group comprehends two figures, 
the Queen, and an impersonation wearing some- 
thing like the clerical habit which distinguished 
the priesthood some centuries after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity; this reference, therefore, 
to a latter period, is most injudicious. Boadicea, 
it is known, put an end to her life in order to 
Now, of the 
manner of her death there is no indication, and of 
the work generally we have to observe—as we 
have already done of so many others—that it is 
too sketchy. 

No. 155. ‘ A Youth ata Stream,’ J. H. Fo.ey. 

“ Playful and wanton to the stream he trips, 

And dips his foot.’’ 
This is a nude figure, which holds by the trunk 


The subject is not suited to the views of the Ex- 
hibition; but it is one of the most beautiful 
works it presents. The purpose of “ the youth” 
is perfectly explained, every thing is allusive to it. 


a figure been dug up in Rome, or near Naples, 
somewhat mutilated, it would have been pro- 
nounced a valuable specimen of classic Art. The 
execution of this work in marble will be a very 
nice operation ; the difficulties it presents to the 
carver are numerous and complicated. 

No. 158. ‘ The Penitent,’ Joun TERNOUTH. 
This is a Magdalen subject, and, as such, of no 
originality ; but it is treated in a spirit that ap- 
peals at once to the sympathies, for the feeling is 
not to be mistaken. 

No. 159. ‘ The Death of Harold at the Battle 
of Hastings,’ Tuomas M1LNEs. The compo- 
sition is made out of three figures and the horse 


We are perfectly aware of all the difficulties at- 
tending the execution of a subject like this: they 
are not to be underrated, and to understand them, 


These difficulties, however, are 
not to be measured in with the genius displayed | 
in a work ; and here, if a comparison of quanti- 
ties were instituted, the latter would be found in 
but a small proportion. 


| of Henry IV.,” in which the Prince p 
| a soliloquy on the vanities of state. The 
| is represented as then moralizing over the 





No. 160. ‘ Timidity,’ E.G. Puystcx. A fe- 
male figure intended to represent a nymph 


| bathing, or about to bathe, and charactered in | 


senting his Lordship at the period of his life | 


when he was Governor-General of India), 
Hewny Weekes. This work, we believe, is 
the monument commissioned by the East India 
Company for their Board-room. The striking 


_ the quotation are as ill-assorted as if Morland 


character of the statue is that of studied elegance | 
which, carried to this extent in a work of Art, | 
borders upon feebleness. Every part of the attire | 


is modelled with exactitude, insomuch as to affect 
the moral tone of the whole. The features are 
like those of the subject at this period of his life, 
but the eye refuses to rest on them, fascinated 
with the general tenue. It had been better to 
have confided the character to the features alone ; 
the work, however, is descriptive of the utmost 
social refinement. 

No. 145. ‘ Canute reproving his Courtiers,’ 
Epwaxrp A. Fotny. There is much merit in 


| by the want below, occasioned by one foot being 


the classic taste, although the title is accompanied | 
by a few lines of blank verse, from which a mere | 
reader of the catalogue would suppose it to be 
something like what we should fancy the Musi- 
dora of Thomson’s “ Summer.” The work and 


had gravely assisted one of his titles with an in- 
scription from Hesiod. However, in viewing 
this figure in front, the spectator is at once struck 


drawn back in a manner to leave the figure 
standing on the other, and thus, so far, to deprive 
it of support as to give to the whole an appear- 
ance of tottering. 

No. 161. ‘Robert Stewart, second Marquis of 
Londonderry,’ J. E. Tuomas, F.S.A. This is a 
statue in an erect pose. In the head there is 
very considerable merit. 





No. 162. ‘An Ancient Britain as a Scout,’ 


GrorGE G. ADAMs. A nude Te 80 
to seem to be looking over a ae pln 
out anything allusive to history. The figure ig 
well modelled, and the expression of the features 
is that of fixed attention directed to some distant 
object. 

No. 163. ‘ Prince Henry,’ Wm. Tuomas, The 
story is from the fourth act of the “ Second Part 


which he holds in his hand, although we are to 
suppose the subject taken from the 

which the Prince afterwards gives, and when he 
is supposed to have laid it aside and to be kneel. 
ing tothe King. These are things we 
overlook in considering works of Art which 
fess to illustrate passages with which they have not 
that strict relation which is positively . 
The costume is of that kind, namely, a tunic and 
hose, in which our artists but a few years ago 
were accustomed to paint figures of all periods ; 
and the arrangement is such as, to the eye, to 
cut the figure in twain. 

No. 164. ‘ Hagar and Ishmael in the Wilder. 
ness,’ EDWARD B. STEPHENS. Hagar is 
her child, who is on the eve of perishing. It is 
much against this work, as also so many others 
of which we have spoken, that they are not 
finished in the model as if they were intended 
for execution in the marble. This should not 
be; for, how well soever the merit of a sketch 
may be appreciated by persons having a know- 
ledge of Art, this cannot be understood by the 
bulk of the spectators to whom the works are 
exposed. The greatest men in Art have achieved 
their greatness upon one principle—that of pro- 
nouncing their works finished only when the ge- 
nius could suggest no farther improvements, 
Notwithstanding, this work possesses very high 
merit, and does credit to one of the most rising 
sculptors of the day ; one whom we confidently 
expect to see placed in the highest seat the pro- 
fession supplies. 

No. 165. ‘ Eve,’ W. CALDER MARSHALL 
This composition exhibits Eve in the act of pluck- 
ing the apple at the behest of the serpent, which 
is intwined round the tree. This is a work of 
high pretension ; the modelling is perfected ina 
manner which declares a genuine feeling for the 
beauties of the female form. At this period of 
the life of our first mother she might have been 
represented a degree less full in figure, being, as 
yet, young from the hand of her Maker; the en- 
tire composition, however, is one that confers 
honour on the sculptor. 

No. 167. ‘ Lord Brougham, Epear Par- 
WORTH. A sedentary statue representing his 
lordship in a contemplative position. The cot 
tume is a chamber wrapper edged with fara 
drapery allowing every advantage to the seulp- 
tor, but he has not availed himself of this ; hence 
the figure falls too conspicuously short of the 
bony firmness of his lordship’s frame, upon 
it were most injudicious to refine. A book 
at his lordship’s feet—perhaps the critique upoa 
his translation of Demosthenes. 

No. 169. ‘An Ancient Briton protecting his 
Family,” Tuomas EARLE. The grow fon 
hends a warrior, his wife, and two children 4 
presence of an enemy, from whom the first 
protecting the others by interposing his 
before them. The narrative is sufficiently Te 
lated, but the danger is not very imminent, or 
the enemy not very formidable, as it would sp 
pear from the feelings of the mother, be ~f 
presses little apprehension for the Ma 
children. In the composition every care cir 
been exercised to show = ere pale 8 
cumstance which has undou y 
the efforts of the artist to avail himself most ad- 
vantageously of the capabilities of the po 
The head of the Briton is well concieved, 
expression of the features is certainly me 
to the circumstances under which we find bi it 

No. 170. ‘ Edward I. presenting the 
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of Wales’ THomzes EARLE. The King 
ee the child before him on a cushion in a 
manner which we cannot connect in anywise with 
the fancied reality of the scene. Upon an occa- 
sion of such interest to him, it is probable that 
his manner would, at least, be animated ; but ex- 
pression of every kind is dispensed with. The 

ing has been too hastily dealt with. 

No. 172. ‘The Jealousy of Medea (a Group 
from “The Medea” of Euripides’), THomas 
THoRNEYCROFT. A subject of little interest in 
an exhibition of this kind. The ‘ Medea’ is 
executed strictly in the Greek taste, and not im- 
properly ; but every care has been exerted to 
secure this character to the entire neglect of ap- 
propriate expression. 

179. ‘Portrait Statue, life size, in plaster, of 
John Gower, Poet, Contemporary with Chaucer, 
and termed by him “the moral Gower,”’ Ep- 
WARD RicHARDSON. We notice this work 
merely to observe upon the mistaken feeling 
under which this and a few other works have 


been sent in. This is called a “ portrait statue,” | 
| @ group representing Caractacus when the mag- 


by which, perhaps, is meant a copy from some 
ancient carving presumed to be a portrait of the 
poet. Whether it be thus or otherwise, a mere 
strait furrowed mass of plaster like this could 
never be admitted among a selection of models 
of works intended to decorate a public building. 

No. 181. ‘ Edward I. presenting his Son to the 
Welsh,’ P. L, CrowLgy. The King wears a 
suit of chain mail, and holds the child supported 
on his left hand. He is a fine chivalrous figure, 
but rather easy than dignified in movement. 
We may take occasion to mention here an inci- 
cident in which the artist has erred in common 
with almost all painters, even the greatest of the 
old masters—that is, of placing a child so young 
in a sitting posture, for such is the nature of the 
human frame at this period of life that an infant 
cannot so sustain itself. 

No. 182. ‘The Power of Law,’ Epwarp 
Davis. A female figure with a chain, but ex- 
tremely heavy in character and coarse in execu- 
tion, insomuch as to amount to nothing beyond 
a sketch, 

No. 183. ‘ Raffaelle, RaymMonp SMITH. A 
subject not adapted to the purpose in view. The 
statue, neverthless, is one of much merit, and is 
at once recognisable as a portrait of Raffaelle. 
He is represented in the usual dress, a tunic and 
hose, and holds in his left hand his palette and a 
brush in his right, as in the act of working upon 
some of his oil pictures. 


THE VESTIBULE. 


Some of the frescoes and one cartoon are hung 
in the Vestibule, in consequence, as we have inti- 
mated, of their not having been sent in time to be 
- among those in the Hall. These frescoes 


‘The Charity of King Edward the Confessor,’ 
J. R. Heregat, A.R.A. This work compre- 
hends two figures—the King, and a mendicant to 
whom he is giving a ring. Attached to the frame 
isa notice to the effect that only one of these 

is finished—that of the King—a fact suffi- 
ciently evident and much to be regretted ; itis 
however, advanced enough toshow what it 
have been in completion. The King wears a 
crown and robes, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance is full of benignity, and strikingly in 
ter with the act of charity. We may, 
however, observe that the figure is a trifle too 
ow. The head of the man whom he is relieving 
+t eer both in character and execution, for 
the part of the figure looks finished : he is, on 
whole, worthy of being classed with the fall- 
mendicant studies of the Spanish masters. 
part most conspicuous for want of finish is 
arm of this figure, which has been left co- 
a with a flat, unbroken flesh tint. In com- 
er this with the leg, it is apparent how abun- 
. y and substantially the colour has been 
> se in painting the fiesh. The drawing is 
ughout most masterly: this is to be re- 


anew the relation of the Sovereign to the 





marked in the most difficult parts, as for instance 
the hands of the King ; there is, in short, every- 
where passages of great power, insomuch as to 
rank this composition as a work of a high class. 

‘Venus and Cupid,’ Latruua. 
reclining on a bank, and Cupid solicits 
sion to chase a butterfly, but is res 


and some good colour in the 
the head of the smaller is well drawn ; but the 
work is generally deficient of grace, and the sub- 
ject is devoid of interest. 

‘Two Heads,’ Szvern. Both female, one 
with light hair and the other with dark. Much 
labour has been bestowed in finishing the hair 
and faces, and with some success as exe 
pression ; but the colour is not that of life, As 
muck as is seen of both figures below the neck 
seems blended into one: this we should conceive 
to be the unfortunate result of hasty execution. 

There is also a work of very considerable pro- 
mise, which, in consequence of its having arrived 
too late, is not inserted in the catalogue. It is 


nanimous Roman conqueror orders his chains 
to be removed. The work exhibits good and 
careful study, considerable artistic knowledge, 
and a fine feeling for the grandeur and dignit: 

of an admirable subject—the selection of whic 

does credit to the taste and judgment of the 
sculptor. The artist is PANoRMO, a native of, 
and resident in, Dublin. 


Since these remarks were written, the Royal 
Commission, pursuant to their plan of “‘ adopt- 
ing means to enable them to decide on the quali- 
fications of candidates for employment in fresco 
painting,” have notified to Messrs. Maclise, Dyce, 
Cope, Horsley, Redgrave, and Thomas, that they 
have been selected from umong the exhibitors to 
prepare cartoons, coloured sketches, and speci- 
mens of fresco painting, under certain regula- 
tions, which are fully detailed in the advertise- 
ment, inserted elsewhere. A circular letter has 
been sent to each of the above-named artists, 
communicating the glad tidings. Although it 
necessarily repeats much that will be found in 
the advertisement, it is proper that we print it 
entire. It is as follows :— ; 

** Whitehall, July 15. 

 Sirn,—I bave to acquaint you that her Majesty’s 
Commissioners On the Fine Arts, with the sanction of 
the Lords Commissioners of ber Majesty’s Treasury, 
have resolved that six arched compartments in the 
House of Lords, each emerge by feet 3 inches wide, 
by 16 feet high to the point of the arch, shall be deco- 
rated with fresco paintings; that the subjects of such 
fresco painti all be illustrative of the functions of 
the House of Lords and of the relation in which it 
stands to the Sovereign; that the subjects of three of 
the said fresco paintings shail be personifications or 


abstract mtations of religion, justice, and the 
spirit of c pte? E and that the three remaining sub- 
ects corresponding with such representati and ex- 


urch, to 
the law, and, as the fountain of honour, to the State, 
shall be—‘ the Baptism of Ethelbert;’ “Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry V., acknowled the oer of 
Chief Justice Gascoigne ;’ and‘ Edward the Black 
receiving the Order of the Garter from Edward III.’ 
“TI have further to acquaint you that the Commis- 
conan have ape ee: Majesty? ae of ny nue 
Commissioners r 8 ury, to emp 
six feargge Wn ntey Be = ‘ mere from = 
resent exhibitors estm inster- 0 prepare 
ices for the abovementioned, and that 
Commissioners have selected you 
artists to be so employed, u 
oe you uired to ea cartoon, being a de- 
ou are prepar 
sign for one of the aforesaid sub The size of the 
cartoon is to be 9 feet 3 inches by 16 feet high to 
the point of the arch, and 10 feet 3 inches high to the 


age aees A. 

* You are req to send in such cartoon, coloured 

sketch, and specimen of fresco during the first 

week in June, 1845, for exhibition, to Westminster-ball. 
“You are to be remunerated for the works aforesaid 

with the sum of £400; but the Commissioners do not 
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com 
am, Sir, our obedient servant, 
C. L. EastLake, Secretary.” 


It will thus be seen that, although the artists 
thus distinguished will receive for the work they 
are called upon to execute the sum of £400 
each, it does not follow as matter of course that 
they, or either of them, will be intrusted with 
actual execution of the fresco paintings de- 
signed to fill the “ six arched compartments in 
the House of Lords.” The competition is still 
open; the present successful competitors may 
encounter rivals who will put them aside; and, 
as a farther inducement to another trial of skill, 
the Commissioners offer three premiums of £200 
each to artists other than the six artists who have 
this year obtained the awards. The Exhibition in 
June, 1845, will, therefore, consist of the new 
works to be produced by the chosen six, and of 
such other candidates for premiums and employ- 
ment as may present themselves; the subjects 
upon which the latter are to try their skill being, 
however, limited to six, the six selected for the 
artists upon whom distinctions have now fallen. 
Look at the matter in any light, it supplies a 
theme for only gratification and entire satisfac- 
tion. The six who have been selected are un- 
questionably among the best—if not the ve 
best—of the exhibitors in Westminster Hall. 
The awards have been made, as we anticipated, 
with no less judgment than integrity. There 
may be two or three of the uns' whose 
works some will prefer to those of one or two of 
the successful; but, generally, the votes of the 
Commissioners will be acknowledged to be the 
votes which the public would have given. 

And now we trust that this great effort on the 
part of the Government will be met as it ought to 
be met by the artists ; that next year a display 
far more creditable will be made in the Old Hall 
of Westminster. There will be ten good months 
for study and labour—let us hope they will be | 
turned to good account. May we not take the | 
liberty of hinting that it is only courteous and 
just, as well as wise, to adhere literally to the 
instructions given—not only in reference to style 
but as regards time. One artist, at all events, 
has lost his chance by being a day too late. Pro- 
crastination is not only 

“ the thief of time;” 
it robs of honourable fame and substantial recom- 
pense, those who are foolish enough to put off 
till to-morrow what might be done to-day. 

The Commission, by thus post actual 
operations at “the New Palace in Westminster,” 
have afforded a golden opportunity to every 

grade. Surely it will not 
lost ; 


greatest try age. 

In reference to the selection of three scul " 
wolesen te eee seer pe 
the Commission 8 y represen - 
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the Painters, we think it right to insert it :— 


“ Declaration of the Commissioners respecting the mo- 
dels for Sculptare now exhibited in Westminster-hall. 

“ Whitehall, Jaly 9, 1844. 
“We the undersigned, having inspected the models 
for sculpture submited to us in Westminster-ball, are 
of opimion that the exhibition is highly creditable to 
country. We have our judgment on the 


i 
il 


recorded 
of the works of the exnibitors, but not 
sufficien 
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e 
3* 
ze 
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" 


hereby recommend the following 
Calder Marshall, John Beli, and John 
employment on such works in the 


i 
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y 


; 


be determined, At the same time, we 
say shanne impty tee cuslecion ef etaor etulp- 
means imply the of other sculp- 
for mney or may not have exhibited spe- 

cimens of their ty on the present eccasion. 
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“ ALBgat, LynpuvuRst, SUTHERLAND, at 
EL- | 


PALMERSTON, 


Lincotn, ABERDEEN, 
CoLBORNE, 


Bovaek, Manor, AsHBURTON, 


Cuaaies Suaw Lerevas, Roserr Peer, J. BR. | 
B. Macautay, H. GALLy | 


G. Gaanam, T. 
Kntour, B. Hawes, jan., 8. Roorns, Gonos 
Vivian, Thos. Wyss.” 


It will be observed that this document does 


in consequence of the ab- | 


sence from town of the members who have not 
signed it—and by no means implies dissent. 


— 
SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


(To the letter of an “ Ornamental Designer” in the 
Art-Union for June, we appended some remarks ; they 
had however, to a letter previously pub- 
lished in one of the Edinburgh newspapers. The 


writer—Mr. D. R. Hay—considers himself aggrieved, | direction ef oar Goverament Schools. 


| are not to be found in every locality, even although the 
| were allowed to excel the 


inasmuch as while our censure is plain, direct, and 
not to be mistaken, we bave not enabled our readers 
to judge whether it was or was not justifiable. He 
complains, 
fairly—and 
ers, and ourselves, to print the letter upon which 
we passed our comments. Although we are very sure 
our colamas might be better filled, and think Mr. Hay 
will do himself little service by increased circulation 
of this “ letter,” we are unwilling even to seem un- 
just, and therefore print his communication entire. As, 
however, it will occupy much more space than is needed, 
we cannot afford to increase it by the observations it 
will call for. These we shall postpone to a future day. 
Moreover, we give insertion to the comments of Mr. 
Hay apon the article in question,—betieving we 


have thus gone the fall lengths to which any public | 


journalist can be required to go on the ground of “ fair 
play.”’) 


In an article relative to “ Schools of Design 
of the 
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| he still thinks bis method the 


ineter, and for such remuneration as — 


| the ideas in regard to what is really 


| stady of such o' 


| of architectural ornament, a finely stippled fac 


therefore, that he b » | 
- oe Coe leaed wp | the proper kind, and their application to some manu- | 


. We may tolerate the | 
| made upon me, assuming to have reference toa letter 
| of mine on Schools of Design, which appeared in some 


Calls upon us in justice to him, our read- | 


| panels, and well-relieyv 


| ieee ins 


| tee é 
= ornamental designer, 
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rially from that of any of the other witnesses in the 


| methods he recommended, of “extending a knowledge 


the people’—and a8 
—he ag os 
the public, It is, in the first place, to dissemina’ 

popular instructions in the rudiments of drawing, in a 
form so simple and of such easy acquirement as would 
boy who could read to commence the 


of the principles of design eye | 


—_ ym 
stady. 
the third and fourth editions of his “ Laws of Harmo- 
nious Colouring,” before he was examined by the Com- 
mittee in question, and be accordingly referred to them 
in his evidence. He also then recommended, that when 
the first initiatory instructions in drawing—namely, 
that of forming with facility and accuracy by the free 
hand large symmetrical figures, such as squares, 
circles, and tr 
should be turned to the — bingeems, and q.. 
they should n their practice by attempting 

mn Bo bee develo leaves. He also stated 

is conviction that the study of the most common weeds 
that grow in such profusion by our hedge-rows and 
road-sides, and even those that spring up in the most 
sterile of the country, was adapted to improve 
utiful in form 
and colour; and that it was a mistake to consider the 
rare actions of the botanical garden as the only 

of this kind, from the study of which a taste 

for ornamental design might be derived. He fur- 
ther remarked that, as elegance of form and exquisite 
harmony of colour are to be found in the dock, the 
thistle, the fern, and other common weeds, to say 
nothing of the innumerabie wild flowers that spon- 


| taneously spring up in every quarter of the coun- 


try, a knowledge of the beautiful may be attained by a 
in the localities in which they are 
found mach more readily than by wasting time in copy- 
ing, with all its light and shadow, an opaque stucco 
cast from a fragment of antique architectural ornament 


| in any School of Design. The study of those simple but 


beautiful productions of nature is within the reach of 


| the most humble in every locality; andif instruction in 


an elementary kind of geometrical drawing was widely 
disseminated, the beauties of form aud colour, which 
she is thus continually presenting to the eye, could, 
by such means, be easily applied in that kind of orna- 
mental desiga peculiarly adapted to many of our mana- 
factures. But it is very different with those f pane 
oO 
which seems to be the perfection of ornamental design 
in the estimation of those who are intrusted with tne 
Such fragments 


actions of nature, and, 
therefore, are not accessible to the “ manufacturing 
population.”” But, even if they were so, they are not of 


factures is often grossly abs 
idea of the floor of an apartment being strewed with 
bouquets of flowers, although, at the same time, the in- 
clination to step over them is with most people greater 


instructions the writer bad published in | 


involves no expense, but that of 
| cheapest form, a few pages of letterpress, be fish's | 


es—the attention of the children 





—_—_ 


ee 
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August, 


ee 


connexion with manufactures, and then our 

would be original, and no’ t present, 

a "oo 0 giner nations ¥ “— 
r. Hope: “In would ideas 

the qunereusanbent wh ee apie rom J 

—“ Yes, and thereby form a school to this 

coThese opition the writer has taken every | 

8 the w 
tunity of reiterating, and as the method pp na 


trial might be made. He does not 


better method of bringi ad 


of 
As a proof that these remarks are in some 
pate the present state of the 
individuals lately at the head of the of 
in London, Edinburgh, and Manchester, 

last two years, resi their sit 

oung men are not admitted as its in our 
leges until they have learned not only the alphabet, 
its use in the construction of words, and again the use 
of words in the construction of sentences; in 
until they have acquired a knowledge of the 
the classic languages. Were our Schools oi 
pon this footing, we tight then 
Ornamental Art, but not tili then. 
In treating of “ Schools of 
marked, that one adapted to 
ciety, in which a due apprecia' 
form and colour, was inculeated, 
vice. The study would be a pleasing 
acquirement of a scientific knowledge, of 
cipies of taste, by this class would operate 
ficially in promoting the true interests of Art 
country. The education of the ear is 
taught as a branch of polite i 
not also the education of the eye? W 
method of rudimen instruction in 
pointed out, given in our Grammar 
and /ow, it would not only be the 
true talent t the industrial 
but of preparing the public mind 
criminate between it and that 
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than to step upon them. It is, however, so far fortu- | 
nate that they are not generally 20 very natural as to | 


occasion much uneasiness on that point. But when we 
find an attempt made to produce the feeling that we 
are walking upon highly-raised rosettes, deeply-sunk 
scroll work, we cannot help 
rejoicing that the nature of the fabric prevents the de- 
signs of the artists from being carried into sucb full 
efiect as they aim at, as the nature of the instructions 
they receive in our Schools of Design is calculated to 
produce, | 

The writer will here quote a small portion of his evi- 
dence, or rather of the suggestion that he threw out 
when before the Select Committee of the House of 


| Commons :— 


“Those who thus form their taste (from the study of 
nature), when they come to study the ornamental re- 


' mains of Athens and Rome, wiil find themselves familiar 


with the source from whence their were de- 
rived; for the ancients undoubtedly owed their excel- 


lence in Ornamental Art to the study of nature, and 


| they do not seem to have searched for novelties, but to 


have adopted ber most common productions (in their 
own country), for the leading features of their designs. 
This kind of study cannot be commenced too early or 
made too general, as, independently of its usefulness, it 
must prove a continual source of pleasure to those who 
may adopt it. The individual possessed of talent, wil 


| by this line of study, be supplied with the materials o 


which all merely ornamental designs are composed, and 
these he will combine in a suitable matter, in the for- 
mation of such designs as are most applicable to his 


_ Own peculiar profession,’’ 


Chairman: “ Would not a free access to a collection 
of casts from the antique be of service to those who 
follow such professions as yours?””—‘ Undoubtedly it 
would; but such examples would be of tenfold benefit 
to those who had it themeelves to a degree of 
ris a I —_ —— recommended. 

works of the ancients ought 

pA the aa nbs — re — from their beau- 
tions, but not servilely copied ; I consider 

servile copying of the works of others very injurious to 
as it retards originality of 


ty of 


conception with the correctness of drawi 

rawing.’’—“ 1 mean 
t the 
nat directing attention of the pupils to nature, 


‘uce an ornamental schoo! of our own in 


| the manufacturing 





which exercises so blighting an influence on 
like talent within the sphere of its operation. 


90, George-street, March 9, 1844. D. BR. Hay. 
S1k,—In your journal for June last an attack Wai 


Scotch newspapers two months before. , 
As I understand that you are to do me the justi 
giving a place to this letter on Schools of in your 
namber for August, I take this mode of accompanying 

it with a few remarks. 

The writer of the attack in question introduces it 
thus:—'‘ We had intended to notice a letter on Schools 
of Design by this gentleman, which lately coer in 
some of the Scotch papers, the reckte ta 
— = ee unfounded in fact; yet pro. 
muigate an assumption 
subjects of which it is evident the writer 
I may here ask why this intention was 
cution? And why the offensive assertion 
its announcement was made without a 
of the letter to which it alludes being 
of its pre wg nj — eS ee 
proof of the injustice of the statement. 

He next asserts, “‘ No little ili-nature ia shown by the 
professional ‘ decorator.” 1 again to the ww 
itself, in which I do not conceive that have made 
of one asters ex vane anges 
severity irected as 
operation, the inefficiency of shich is conspicuous in 
its resuiis; and to these I have referred. 

P My assailant next asserts:—* H 

‘acts, for he is profoundly ignorant 
heat This is another most grat 
assertion. My letter does not assa 
comprehensive a subject as *’ 
is, on the contrary, strictly 
point out the best method of 
manufacturing a love for, 
knowledge of, what you 
Art on al title page, as t 
namental. 

The last assertion I shall remark 
Anewse nothing wherever a ane of 
prin upon which conducted, 
nictwal state? 
know and 
their fruits, namely, 
masters and pupils, 
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1 am, Sir, your 
90, George-street, Edinburgh, July 13. _ 
* See Parliamentary Report: Arts and 
oon, Pet il, > 89. 
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THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


Bzhibitien of tee Revel Hiberehe 
my presents a catalogue of abou works 
heady Pod of nearly 200 of what last year’s pre- 
sented as to numbers, and we regret to say in the 
uality of the works exhibited. e expected, to 
avertain degree, to find the bad effects of the de- 
ression with regard to Art, but nothing so imme- 
y to this extent, from the suspension of the 
gs of the a ote sal re a 
injudicious arrangement 0 hangers 
a exh ition was enough in itself to damp and 
the public. korg wee ane are 
ly bare, 80 on en ving a 
po has of dissatisfaction is felt; and this is the 
more unaccountable, as the Sculpture-room is 
crowded with creditable works, which are poe] 
invisible, or destroyed from the position in wh 
they have been placed ; and the whole ingenuity of 
the ns intrusted with this part of the business 
appears to have been exerted, and certainly most 
successfully, in concealing or destroying the effect 
of such works as are really good, and putting into 
ridiculous prominence such as should never have 
been admitted. The worst foes of Art and of the 
Academy could not have taken a more effectual 
method to disgust the public; and it is no wonder 
that schism and disaffection prevails omene the 
artists, if matters are so conducted, and left in 
such incompetent or careless bands. 

Having relieved ourselves of a painful duty in so 
pointedly noticing this matter, so essential to the 
well-being of the Academy itself, we shall proceed 
to notice principally the works of the I and 
resident Artists, for most of those imported from 
England have already passed under review. 

First, then, the President, Mr. Cage@an, con- 
tributes, as usual, a considerable number of por- 
traits, which show that he deservedly maintains his 
popularity in this department with the élite of the 

rish public. A favourite pupil of Sir Martin Shee, 
Mr. an has many of the characteristics of his 
brother President’s style—likenesses good, hand- 
ling firm, the colouring to be depended on, and 
improving daily by the toning hand of time. It is 
y to be lamented that Mr. Cregan does not 
occasionally try to enhance the interest of the Ex- 
hibition by the production of an original work 
his ‘Evangelists’ and his ‘ Crusader,’ exhibi 
some years ago, show what he is capable of doing, 
and make us desirous to see him again in the field 
as an imaginative contributor. The dozen portraits 
We year given sustain his reputation. 
- H, Cottier, R.H.A., has improved in his 


| choice of subjects as well as of colours this year. 





| biscuit and 


No. 9, ‘Summer,’ is however, rather insipid and 
unmeaning. No. 33, ‘The Milk Donkey,’ is more 
striking and better drawn ; the head of the boy is 
admirable ; the size of the picture is too large for 
the nature of the subject, and it is hung by some 
mistaken friend so injudiciously low as to lose half 
its effect, as well as destroy that of half a dozen 
works about it. Mr, Collier contributes also 
some good portraits. 

Nicuoras Caowxgy, R.H.A., a non-resident 
academician, but one who never fails to add much 
interest to the Exhibitions of this Academy by 
works of high merit, has contributed No. ied 
Fortune-telling by Cup-tossing,’ a work of 
considerable expression and power, 

wing, and rich in its tone of colour. 

Francis Dawsy, R.A. No. 83, ‘ Caly 
mourning the Departure of Ulysses.’ This fine 
work, by an artist Ireland has every reason to be 
very proud of, is placed in the post of honour at 
the head of the room, and elicits much eommenda- 
tion and no small criticism. 


very 
in 


vGH Frazer, R.H.A. No, 38, ‘ View of 
the Lough and Town of Belfast.’ A ve pleasing, 
carefully painted, and well-studied pe 


a remarkable improvement both in style 

manner by this artist, who also contributes 
some creditable minor specimens. 
ae Gaer, ARH, Ra ag 

og. rough terrier mself 

, and watching with an arch onal ex 

mn & rat coming out of a hole. No. 151, 

Rivals.’ A setter spaniel and a pet magpie 

t to quarrel for a bit of biscuit on a table: the 

are Mr. Mag will shortly be 


all. Both subjects are very ookt 
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painted, and full of humour. In animal - 
fraiture Mr. Grey has no rival in Ireland, and b 


- The young artist is driven with his colou 
to the stable, and has 


219 


clwagy wasnges So clavate Me sungeets so as to in- rather sketchy s y of his atelicr “ x with its 
ssrioeas ag, CHA. No 0, ted | Mpa On 
e ex- . " t 

ecuting for Greenwich Hospital, oF order of the | No, 428 he Aadommede’ in al . does 
Government. Sir Sydney is represented standing | him much a We anticipate much from this 
on the breach, and downwards with one | y artist. was a co from the 
and walle wie He ofver ba halts 9 pealaving Art-Union. 
rampart. This incident is happily caught, an Joun Law ier, another ovaivter to fast 
adds much of the romance and energy of character | advancing. Hie 4 of “A Boy d Dog! is» 
so indicative . | little aggerated t shows much 
Mr. Kirk has also a promising mode! ofa pre of yo i a ” 
General O’ Malley, to be at Castlebar; and | James Mauowy, of Cork. Some clever but 
some good, Daa, Sepa one of the Rev. Dr. a Sateby, cendion the, bans te ‘ Church of 
ar author of * hy of Modern | St. » Paris,’ the light Walek is very well 

is ry. La 

Marazew Kewnprick,A.R.H.A. Some clever from \° 
sea- No. 109, ‘Boulogne with a Shi ree Tn codes of ‘Cork Harbour’ and 


on Shore’ is spoiled by the carelessness with 

the sky is rubbed or rather daubed in; which is the 

more to be regretted as the of this pio- 

ture, as well as the others exhibited, evince very 

careful handling and strict study of natural effect. 
P. Macpowg.L, A.R.A. No. 439, ‘The Girl 


going to Bathe.’ graceful and beautifully ex- 
pressive statue. e are glad to see Mr. Mac- 
dowell keeps up his connexion with the land of his 


w 
birth by Ccattineting such productions. 

Gerorce Naran, A.R.H.A. Some good animal 
portraits, but interesting rau OW their owners. 

Anprew Nicuoxt, A.R.H.A. Greatly im. 
proved in landscapes in oil, having previously only 
exhibited in water colours; some studies, espe- 
dolly thee in Tollymore Park, reflect much credit 
on Mr. Nicholl; the effects are well caught and 
happily expressed, but require considerable toning. 

ONSTANTINE PanorMo, A.R.H.A. No, 414, 
‘ Ulysses.’ A very commonplace school study. 
We expected from his previous performances 
something more original, and in better style, from 
this artist. 

Georce SHarp, A.R.H.A., has been very in- 
effective this year. Large canvasses without an 
idea, after a whole year’s preparation, is not fair 
to himself. 

F. Burton, R.H.A. No. 222, onl 

ait of a‘ Lady and Child,’ which, 
urton means to repose on his laurels, had bet! 
not have been exhibited. The hande are so much 
out of drawing that it is difficult at first t to 
on pies belong to the mother and which to the 
1 . 


Tuomas Baiperorp. Some clever chalk por- 
traits of distinguished artists. 

Grorce Cotoms. Two landscapes. No. 135 
a fine romantic view of Westport, which would 
have been still more effective if more warmly 
coloured : as it is, it is cold and rather indistinct, 
and wants force in the foreground. 

Georce Du Norer. Some pleasing water- 
colour sketches, showing an accurate observation 
of nature, but quite too timid and mannered. 

WitttaM Fisner. This talented Irish artist 
sends two works : No. 56, ‘ The Toilet,” a bold 

tive Eastern study, excellent for drawing, ea ° 
pression, colour, and breadth ; No. 283, ‘ Shylock,’ 
an admirable study of 2 Jewish head, in the Rem- 


brandt manner. 

J. H. Forzy. No. 436, ‘The Houseless Wan- 
derer,’ a beautiful statue, charming and original in 
composition and style. 

Rosert Fox. No. 76, ‘ A Peasant Girl Glean- 
ing;’ a very cr advance by this young 
artist, and showing much promise. 

Mrs. Henry Gonne, No. 251, and Miss 
E. Wiix1ams, No. 388, contribute some beautifu 


epenimens of Bowers j the former in water colours, 


n oil, 
culty plcsons to has einen Gt poor, Sloe 64,7 
Use of an Brtinguiaber,” unless e wished to ex: 
Sei caerek ne 
Joan Hawxserr, 30 
i dang at 
yg pe cayg or no kind and judicious 
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| traits, as usual, But what could 


son to 
| height of 


Bhipping,” and does not show improvement this 

ear. 

Curistopner Moors. Some admirable busts, 

all com 

| J. H. Newson. 

| Rolls; the Provost 

sonic Grandees, with all their 
portrait of Lord Plunket. 

Get Sve wore ond plocens Hsenens of this hig y- 

man has been engraved. 

caren arty aes al 

clever one + \e 

ford, and the 


Portraits of the Master of the 
of T. C. D.; and some Ma- 
paraphernali 


a. 
p RoruweE Lt only contributes hig ad- 
We are 


Beres- 


of his daughter, the Countess 
and No. 150, ‘The Sheebeen House, 


Innishowen,’ a highly-finished and characteristic 
resentation of a northern Irish interior. 


No. 380, ‘Glen Scene,’ frora 


made mS ee hed tee A very 
pleasing picture, Ww provement 


sompson, R.H.A. Some good por. 
i , rudy, tn he 


a very pretty 
4 both as to dress 


present fashion 


_ arrangement of hair, ‘The Virgin Mary?’ 
Sven Sauner, No. 257, Taua interior view 


year, ‘ 


‘We must 
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VARIETIES. 

Tun RoyvaL ComMIssiON—THE BRITISH 
ARTIs8Ts.—We heartily and cordially congratu- 
late the Artists of Great Britain upon the first 
really adequate attempt which the British Go- 
vernment has made in behalf of British Art ; for 
the Cartoons and Frescoes had a comparatively 


local and limited interest, and could scarcely be | 
said to concern the whole Profession. Our con- | 


gratulations, however, have reference less to the 


announcement that the nation is about to employ | 


sculptors (though that is a mighty gain) than to 
the adv t—printed in another colamn— 
addressed to Painters. It is unnecessary for 
us to do more than direct attention to this im- 


t document, by which it will be seen that | 


on the first week of June, 1846—nearly two years 
hence, thus giving ample time to painters, with- 
out trenching on their necessary pursuits—artists 
are invited to send pictures for exhibition in the 
glorious old hall at Westminster, when six of the 
competitors will receive liberal premiums, while 
the works ofall will be considered “ eligible to be 
by the nation, in order to be placed in 
one of the apartments of the Palace at West- 
minster.” Thus, we shall at length possess a 
National Gallery of the works of British artists, 
placed exactly where they ought to be—in the 
structcre devoted to the loftiest state purposes. 
In this advertisement there is no room for even 
the smallest atom of dissatisfaction ; every ob- 
jection is provided against, on the part either of 
the public or the Profession ; and, as if to guard 
nst the possibility of objection, it is premised 
the “judges” by whom the awards are to be 
made will consist “ partly of artists.” We shall 
have other opportunities of referring to this 
prospectus of a noble work. It is now certain 
that British Art is to receive national patronage ; 
—this is but “the beginning of the end.” If, 
notwithstanding the positive discouragement of 
Government, we have hitherto done much, who 
shall say how much we shall do hereafter! 

Tue AWARDS In RereRENcE To “ Deco- 
RATIVE WORKS” RECENTLY EXHIBITED AT 
THE Bazaar, St. Jamus’s.—Circulars have 
been transmitted to a number of gentlemen 
whose works were here exhibited, pursuant to 
advertisement, “ for the purpose of assisting the 
Commissioners in the selection of persons to be 
employed” in ornamenting and decorating the 

at Westminster. From these various do- 
cuments, addressed to the several classes of exhi- 
bitors, we gather the following results. They 
are grounded on “ reports” presented by a Com- 
mittee, consisting, we believe, of six members of 
the Commission. With respect to the specimens 
of carved wood and painted glass, the Commit- 
tee, not being at present in possession of sufficient 
information as to the extent to which wood- 


only, without further distinction, of the artists 
whose works have received the commendations of 
the Committee. In the department of wood- 
carving, the artists so noticed in the detailed Re- 
port of the Committee are Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Ollett, Mr. Ringham, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Browne, 
and Mr. J. Thomas.* In the department of 
nted glass, the artists so noticed in the detailed 

rt of the Committee are Messrs. Ballantine 

and Allan, Mr. Wilmshurst, Messrs. Warring- 
ton, Messrs. Ward and Nixon, and Mr. Hoadley. 


* Mr. did not : wes terms an- 
Commission, 

not been inserted in the 

The Committee, however, in their Re- 

—an opinion in which the pub- 





ed with those parts 
House of Lords in which great 
a delicacy of execution are re- 





| best qualified.” 





' and ability.” 
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The observation as to the insufficiency of data 

in reference to wood-carving and painted glass, | 

applies equally to arabesque painting, mosaic, | 
| 


and casting in brass and iron ; and, 

consequently, the Committee have been unable 

to do more than enumerate the names of those 

exhibitors who have received commendation : 

these are, in the department of arabesque paint- | 
ing, Mr. Collmann, Mr. Goodison, and Messrs. | 
F. and J. Crace ;* in the department of mosaic 
pavements, Messrs. Singer and Co., Messrs. 
Minton and Co., Mr. Milnes,and Messrs. Cham- | 
berlain and Co.; and in marqueterie, Messrs. | 
Austin and Rammell ; and in the department of | 
ornamental metal-work, Messrs. Messenger and | 
Sons, Messrs. Bramah and Co., and Mr. Abbott. | 
The Committee have paid due attention to an | 
important branch of the subject-matter upon | 
which they were called upon to record their opi- 
nions. They emphatically state that, “ the 
Commissioners, having had reason to suppose 
that some of the persons who have exhibited 


marqueterie, 


works of Decorative Art may have employed | 


other hands, or even the assistance of foreigners, 
in the execution of such works, have resolved- 
that those persons who may be selected for em- 
ployment in those branches of decoration shall, 
if the Commissioners think fit, be required to 
produce specimens of their art to be completed 
under such conditions as the Commissioners 
may think necessary.” 

Tue Woop-carvers have addressed a me- 
morial to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, as 
President of the Royal Commission, in reference 
to their absence from the recent Exhibition at 
the King-street Bazaar. They set out by ex- 


| pressing a belief that “ the Exhibition could not 


be supposed to represent the ability which is 
capable of being displayed in their department 
of the art,” which they attribute, mainly, to 
“the want of premiums for the best specimens, 
as an inducement to embark in the outlay neces- 
sary for their production, together with the very 
uncertain prospect of employment, even to the 
They add, as another difficulty 
which operated to their prejudice, that 

“The announcement of the Commissioners having 
no strict definition that the works so exhibited were to 
be the bond fide production of the exhibitor, such want 
of clearness in the announcement giving to persons of 
capital, not being carvers, an advantage which those 
whose only capital is their ability did not possess. A 
knowledge of the fact that persons of this description 
were preparing Cy has operated, with the 
causes enumerated above, in deterring many men from 
contributing to the Exhibition.” 


And the object of their memorial is to induce the 
Commissioners 


“To issue such a design as they may think fit; the 
same to be carved and sent in without name, when the 
producers of the best specimens shall be ensured suit- 
able employment.”’ 


The memorial is signed by 45 wood-carvers resi- 
dent in London—including Mr. R. Moore, chair- 
man, and Mr. William George Lock, hon. sec. 
The Secretary of the Royal Commission in reply 
to this memorial, states that, as— 


“The memorialists have not exhibited specimens of 
their art according to the conditions which the Com- 
missioners had thought proper to advertise, their claims 
cannot be entertained to the prejudice of those who have 
conformed to such conditions, and who may be deemed 
worthy to be recommended for employment.” 


The Secretary adds, 


“Bat as many opportunities may occur during t 
building of the Palace at Westminster, where the By} 
carving may be brought into operation, any specimens 
of carton, being the work of the artists whose 
names may bear ( h the design may not be 
their own), may at any time be submitted to the Com- 
missioners t who is instracted to give 
roy hy : be Ky . - uired by the artists 

imes m in whic 
eh deen gf he specimens should 


This is as much as the memorialists could rea- 


*A the decorative painters Mr. Johnston did 
not comply with the terms announced in the notice 
t forth by the Commission, and his name has there- 
‘ore not been inserted in the foregoing list ; the Com- 
mittee, » record their opinion, “ that the spe- 
cimens which he has sent evince considerable taste 











sonably expect, and we have no doubt they are 
satisfied with it. They must have perceived that 
the Commission sternly resolve to give honour 
only where honour is due, and employment to 
those alone who are capable of executing the 
work. 

THe Art or LITHOTINT.—Mr. Hullmandel 
has succeeded in introducing some improvements 
of great importance into this art. We may re. 


| port upon them fully ere long; mean 
| say, unhesitatingly, that it is the duty Ton 


artist to make inquiries on the subject. ‘Ao 
valuable process of multiplying their works 
now at their command ; a process which, pp 
vious to its discovery, was longed for and 

for, as a mighty boon, but which, most strangely, 


has been neglected by the whole profession, with _ 


very few exceptions, since it has been not 


tests to be precisely that which was so 
desired. The process will, within a very short 


| discovered, but proved by the most 





| 


time, take the place of nearly every other mode | 


of multiplying drawings; and the ingenious in- 
ventor will be rewarded as he deserves. 
THE ARtT-UNION CoMMITTEE.—It is not 


likely that this inquiry will have terminated | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


before we go to press; and, as our readersare 
aware, it is forbidden to publish any part ofthe — 
evidence before the whole has been taken. We 

must, therefore, leave them in the dark forano- | 


ther month as to what has actually transpired ; 


and it would be idle, as yet, to speculate on the | 


ultimate issue. We may observe, however, 
without passing the bounds to which we are 
confined, that a strong disposition in favour of 
choice of pictures by a Committee prevails ; and 
it is more than probable that he this mode 
of distributing prizes will be adopted. It has 
its advantages as well as disadvantages; but the 
change is one which affects only the Art-Union of 
London and some of the Provincial Institutions; 
inasmuch as it has been always adopted by those 
of Ireland and Scotland. A new idea was pro- 


mulgated, we believe by Mr. Graves the pub | 
lisher, during his examination: it is this—that | 
_ the Committee shall purchase a given number of 


pictures, the whole of which shall be exhibited 


| prior to their allotment as prizes; that the 
| subscriber whose name is first dra 


be authorized to make the first 
of the collection—without 

cost of the picture; i. ¢, he may 
that has cost £400, or he may 
the cost of which has been no more 


according to his pleasure—the object being that 


he shall suit his own taste. We confess this novel 
idea seems to us feasible as well as reasonable. 
By the time we next go to press, no doubt the 
Report of the Committee will have been lsid 
before Parliament, and be in the hands of the 
public. We have no hope, however, that Par- 
liament will be enabled to legislate upon it this 
session, and greatly fear that the various sums 
now “in hand ” among the several societies must 
remain there for many months yet to come. 
This is a grievous evil, and one that will be e- 
tremely and heavily felt.* 

Count D’Orsay’s EqusEsTRIaN Status 
or NaPoLEon.—We have recently 
very rich treat in examining (in one of the rooms 
of Howel and James, Regen where 


complished gentleman 








given. It is among the most singular events 
the time that a gentleman hitherto known ov | 
as “a leader of fashion,” or, at best, as ® 





not a little si 

introduced 

had made their report; we 

before the session closes ; bu 

so far as to j a bill of indem 
drawing’’ may take place. 
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should all at once have appeared in the 
ee contend for professional honours with 
veteran artists. Here is a work which any living 
| seulptor might be proud to own—a work, indeed, 
infinitely preferable to the best of the several 
equestrian statues which, so to speak, adorn our 
metropolis. Napoleon sits his horse as if he 
knew how to rule him; the likeness is very 
striking, and the form is precisely that which 
the mind’s eye believes to be a correct picture of 
the Emperor. The horse is a perfect model ; 
all “the points” are well made out, showing the 
artist to be very intimately acquainted with his 
subject. The work, taken altogether, is one of 
very great merit—one which exhibits the right of 
the sculptor to eminence in “ the profession ” if 
leases to enter it. 
” Sir 8. Prout.—We rejoice to learn that this 
estimable gentleman and accomplished artist is 
about to resume his professionable labours in the 
Metropolis, from which he has been absent, in 
consequence of ill health, during no less a period 
than eight years. He has not been missed, in- 
deed, from the walls of the Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours—a society 
of which he was one of the earliest members; 
and his contributions to it from year to year 
have satisfactorily proved that his pencil re- 
tained its acknowledged power, while his mind 
| continued as healthy as ever, and he still mani- 
fested that true relish for the picturesque in 
Nature, or in those wonderful works of Art which 
time has consecrated, and with which honour- 
able or memorable associations are inseparably 
linked. But it is sufficiently well known that 
| he has been compelled to retire from the active 
pursuit of his profession, although in the prime 
| of life and vigour of intellect, in consequence of 
a state of bodily ailment which rendered com- 
| parative repose an absolute necessity. There is 
| no living artist more universally esteemed and 
respected, not alone by an extensive circle of 
friends, but by the public generally, with whom 
| he has ever been an especial favourite. We may, 
| We presume, take for granted that his intention 
to resume his professional labours supplies evi- 
_ dence of renovated health; and we feel assured 
that this intelligence will give unmingled plea- 
sure to thousands, many of whom will greet 
him with a cordial welcome on his return to 
London, while others will hail it as a means of 
obtaining that sure and safe instruction in Art 
which no living painter can supply better. 
DEMOLITION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS.—In 
the last report of the proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, after some observations respect- 
ing an ancient refectory at Great Malvern Priory, 
now wholly demolished, it is stated, “‘ Mr. Blore 
took occasion to remark that the loss of this in- 
teresting specimen by needless demolition, in 
wanton disregard and ignorance of its value, is 
another evidence of the urgent necessity of 
prompt and judicious measures to rescue, as far 
as possible, ancient remains from injury ; and 
the exertions of intelligent antiquaries should be 
zealously directed to the diffusion of a more in- 
telligent taste for such objects, as the best means 
of securing their preservation, whilst they keep 
& vigilant eye upon any act which may threaten 
their existence.” 
Pha a ace OF THE LATE MR. BEcK- 
D.— We lament to learn from a correspon- 
dent that this costly, valuable, and beautiful col- 
lection is now a closed book to the public. We 
trast, however, it will be so only fora time, and 
that the present noble owner of it will imitate 
the example of his liberal predecessor, by accord- 
ing (under certain rules) the privilege of visiting 
it—a privilege which, we understand, was never 





Her MAsEesty THE QUEEN or ENGLAND 
has, we understand, purchased the fine picture 
by Ary Scheffer, from the story of “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” upon which we offered some comments 
a month. It was one of the collection brought 
| t this country by M. Godecharle, from Brussels. 
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THe DECORATIONS OF THE ROYAL Ex- 
CHANGR.—Mr. Sang is, we understand, pro- 
ceeding rapidly towards a completion of his job 
in this building ; he and his men are paid, as 
our readers are no doubt aware, not by time but 
by the piece, so that the sooner it is out of hand 
the better—for them. Already, we are told, 
the beneficial results are beginning to be felt ; 
for even now the painted performances of Mr, 
Sang are so far advanced as to have furnished to 
City dames sundry desirable designs—for kettle- 
holders. 

Mr. Boys’s Art DISTRIBUTION.—Mr. Boys 
has petitioned the House of Commons to permit 
him to complete the drawing of prizes; that is 
to say, to legalize the contract into which he has 
entered with the public, so far as present arrange- 
ments are concerned. The following passage 
occurs in his petition :-— 


“‘ That Art-Unions having existed so ,» and he 
himself being unrestrained in the tion of his 
for more than fourteen yee § belief was con- 
rmed; and having at last brought it within a few 
weeks of its perfect completion, in the hope of fulfilling 
the entire distribution of works of Art to the public 
according to his ae, and of receiving back 
compensation for his labour and expense—which, when 
done, would yield no more than a moderate profit of 
from ten ten to twelve and a half cent. on the 
amount of the distribution—he would , in fairness 
and justice to the public and himself, he may be sanc- 
tioned by the Government, on this occasion only (he 
does not ask it for a continuance), to wind up the com- 


tion of his plan according to his prospectus; and 
Tet a sbort period of two or months may be given 
him for this purpose.” 


There will be, we understand, no opposition to 
this from any quarter ; it is, indeed, mere equity 
to allow Mr. Boys to complete an agreement with 
the public, concerning which he had the implied 
sanction of the Legislature; and, although there 
ean be no doubt that the main object of Mr. 
Boys has been his own advantage, it is not pre- 
tended for a moment by those who desire the 
suppression of his “ plan ” that the whole of his 
proceedings have not been fair and open. 


STATUE OF THE DUKE oF Sussex.—We 
have been favoured with a view of the model of 
the statue of his Royal Highness the late Duke 
of Sussex, by E. H. Baily, R.A., which is in- 
tended for the Great Room at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. The model is in plaster, and repre- 
sents the Duke standing and attired in the 
robes of the Garter. The figure is seven feet 
and a half in height, and the head and fea- 
tures bear a striking resemblance to the sub- 
ject, but not as we remember him in the last few 
years of his life; it is, however, better that a 
more vigorous period should have been chosen. 
The arrangement is effective, and the work pre- 
sents the best likeness to the late Duke we have 
hitherto seen. 

THe WELLINGTON StTatue.—When we 
off2red a few brief comments on this statue last 
month, we intimated that, in consequence of the 
manner in which it was surrounded and covered 
up, it was very difficult to form any opinion as 
to its merits or demerits ; it has since been fully 
exposed—and the sculptor with it. It would 
give us exceeding pleasure to be enabled to state 
that the wrapping cloths in which we saw it en- 
veloped, san the deal boards placed about it, 
were to be restored to the positions they then 
occupied—without a prospect of veahoees until 
the name of the great Duke is al for- 
gotten in England. ‘The man and horse” front- 
ing the Exchange is in truth a grievous failure— 
unredeemed by a single merit of ~ sort or 
kind. Truly, within and without, this great 
achievement of the merchants of London will re- 
flect little eredit on the City. Already people 
begin to look for another fire as a boon. 

THE Neison Monvument.—This national 
memorial is at length about to be completed. 
The deficit is £12,000, of which it is proposed 
that £8000 be supplied by Parliament, for 
the expenses of the current year. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, it is understood, 
will undertake the completien of the work, re- 
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ceiving whatever sums of money may remain 
in the hands of the treasurer. It is intended 
that upon the north side of the pedestal there 
shall be carved the names of all the distin- 
guished officers who were present at the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

THe Roya Visit To IRELAND IN 1821. 
—A picture, representing the departure of 

IV. from the shores of the Sister Island 

after his visit in 1821, has been completed by J. 
C. Thompson, R.H.A., 76, Welbeck-street, com- 
prehending portraits of all the persons of dis- 
tinction who attended his Majesty on that oc- 
casion. The scene is the beach looking over the 
harbour of Kingston, in which is seen the 
royal squadron moored and saluting; the dis- 
tance is closed by the Hill of Howth and the op- 
posite shores, The King is receiving the address 
of the inhabitants of Dublin, being the centre of 
@ numerous group, among whom may be easily 
recognised the Marquis of Londonderry, the 
Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Sidmouth, the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, Lord Lorton, Lord Marybo- 
rough, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, &c. &e.; the 
work, in short, contains forty portraits, hence the 
amount of labour at which the work has been 
produced can readily be estimated. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PoRCELAIN.—Among the 
many encouraging signs of the time, we have to 
record one wh ly gratifies us. We re- 
ceived a few days ago, from Shelton, a plate of or- 
dinary earthenware, containing a drawing, which 
indicates a desire to minister to a far better taste 
than that which the manufacturers of the Pot- 
teries have hitherto, for the most part, cultivated. 
The border contains a Gothic pattern, in ad- 
mirable keeping with the centre, which pictures 
the ancient gateway of “ Stow Hall,” in Suffolk— 
one of the subjects introduced into the “ Baro- 
nial Halls,” from @ drawing by W. Miiller, Esq. 
The artist by whom the plate is and 
engraved is Mr. Jesse Austin of Shelton, and he 
pays us the oe of stating that he has 
been stirred to this effort to produce a better 
class of works by the tions and entreaties 
80 to do which have from time to time a 
in the Ant-Unron. It gives us much p re 
to be enabled to make this report of a progress 
in the right direction ; and we naturally rejoice 
that our own labour has not been in vain. We 
shall preserve this “ piece of plate” as a valuable 


BurForp’s PANORAMA.—RUINS OF BAAL- 
BEC.—Although we know more of these magni- 
ficerit and stupendous remains, than of others of 
the holy and classical cities of Asia Minor, yet 
even do these ruins constitute one of the great 
insoluble problems of history. There is much 
truth in traditions vane have PRorar g from 
tongue to tongue even for a usand years; 
but in these days of fact and corroboration, we 
are v1 bap sewers, what eggs Bay == 
sha a sup n speaking 
Baalbec, as of ony Ghee ls hi their deserts 
the Arabs ascribe its origin to Solomon, assisted 
ruins, however, 
e:iopolis, 
and in the picture the locality is most powerfully 
described. The 6 r stands in the great 
quadrangle, and around him lie the fragments 


| of structures which seem rather to have been 
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Sratvus or FuaxMAaN.—It has often been a 
matter of surprise to us, that so few of the really 
illustrious of our country are worthily comme- 
morated. Everywhere do we see monuments, 
inscribed with forgotten names, doing honour to 
the natural affection in which they originate ; 
bat our public gratitude flows in @ narrow and 
interrupted channel. Not only bas Sir Chris- 
topher Wren only a slab, not only is Hogarth 
without even a bust, and Flaxman without a 
statue, but we could mention a long list of men 
whose benefits to humanity are better understood 
by the mass, whose places of sepulture even are 
unknown. We are glad, however, to announce, 
that a statue of Plaxman is in progress by Mr. 
Watson, 13, Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset- 
square, who has undertaken to execute it in the 
finest marble, and place it on a pedestal, for 
£1200, The work proceeds under the direction 
of a committee of noblemen and gentlemen, The 
model in clay is perfected; it represents Flax- 
man seated, as if about to note some idea that 
has struck him. We may unhesitatingly com- 

ment the artist on the success with which he 

treated the whole, especially the head, which 
is in everything that of Flaxman—a head strongly 
indicative of genius and fine poetic feeling. 

Decorative Art Socisty.—A paper was 
read at the meetings of this Society by Mr. 
Crabb, V.P., in which reference was made to the 
progress of design from the remotest periods. 
After allusion to the nations of Sacred History— 
the Arts of the Egyptians and Greeks—and after 

ing of ciroumstances in connexion with the 
rise of modern Art — Mr. Crabb speaks of the 
Art-movement in Germany. In Bavaria draw- 
ing is taught in every village school, and in the 
kingdom there are thirty-three schools, espe- 
cially institated for affording instruction in draw- 
ing. Secondary to these there are thirty schools 
of design for the instruction of artisans, and 
three chief or polytechnic schools. Thus design 
is appointed a branch of public education, and 
the course to be pursned by @ student in- 
tended for a vocation in which a knowledge 
of design is essential, is commenced by entering 
one of the secondary schools, in which he re- 
mains during three years; after which, should 
he determine upon any branch he may wish to 
pursue further, he enters the Polytechnic School 
and completes his practical education. A 
knowledge of Art in Germany is not confined to 
those who practise it: the appreciation of the 
beautiful is more general there than among our- 
selves. 

PHOTO@RAPHY.—A camera on an improved 
principle, for taking photographic portraits and 
views, has been invented by Mr. Willats, 98, 
earite, which, upon examination, will be 
fi much superior to that in ordinary use. 
We have beard many complaints of the common 
camera, the insufficiencies of which we think Mr. 
Willats is in a fair way to remedy. The camera 
invented by him is of superior value, inasmuch 
as it can be adjusted with much greater facility 
and certainty ; and so obviates, in a great de- 
gree, the trouble often occasioned by the old in- 
etrument. We have examined some of the pic- 
tures executed by means of the improved ca- 
mera, and find them most perfect, even to the 
minutest detail. 

Woo. Mosaic.—There are exhibited at 148, 
pe eee yy the results of an invention so 

, which, in texture, resembles woollen vel- 
vet, Itisa German invention, the property of 
Messrs. Lebenheim and Mullar of Berlin, and is 
intended for furniture. Many of the specimens 

exhibit are rich to a degree in colour, mas- 

in design, and curious in texture. The in- 
vention may be thus briefly explained. The 
wool is arranged according to the selected de- 
sign in a vertical frame. To the surface is at- 
tached a backing of cloth or canvas, which, in 

| being cut off the mass with as much of the wool 


as leaves a velvet surface, preseuts the picture. — 
The process is repeated until the whole of the | hou 
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wool is consumed, thus many fac-similes are 
procured from the pattern when once set. The 
copies of known pictures which we have had an 
opportunity of examining are accurate and beau- 
tiful. 


oro 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
present state of the building of the New Houses of Par- 
liament, and to report thereon to the House, have, pur- 
suant to the order of the House, examined the matters 
to them referred, and have agreed to the following 
report :— 

“Your Committee have examined Mr. yy! as to 
the already made in the buildings of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain from him the probable time that will elapse before 
the whole of the works can be completed, and the 
period at which the two Houses may be occupied for 
the transaction of public business. E 

“* He bas stated to them, that, were it urgently re- 
quired, the Houses, and a certain number of committee- 
rooms, and other offices, might be prepared for oceu- 
pation at the commencement of the year 1846; but 
your Committee do not feel themselves justified in 
affirming that such occupation could take place with- 
out inconvenience to the members, or impediment to 
the further progress and satisfactory completion of the 
building; and they think it right to observe that the 

eneral arrangements for ventilation cannot be com- 
pleted till the commencement of the year 1847. 

* Your Committee have examined the Speaker, the 
Clerk of the House, and the Serjeant-at-Arms, as to 
various alterations which have been lately in 
the interior arrangements of the House of Commons, 
and of some portions of the eerie Lampe poy ad- 
joining, and have to report that Mr. Barry will be able 
to adopt several valuable suggestions which the expe- 
rience of the officers of the House has enabled them to 
offer, without any increase of the expenditure already 
authorized. 

“ Your Committee have examined various parties as to 
the course hitherto adopted by Mr. Barry, with refe- 
rence to alterations of the interior arrangements shown 
in the plan approved by Committees of both Houses in 
1836. They impote no blame to Mr. Barry for that 
course, and have every reason to believe that all the 
alterations hitherto made bave conduced to the conve- 
nience and general effect of the building; but, 7 
to the misapprebension that appears to have prevaile 
as to these proceedings hitherto, they are prepared to 
recommend that in future Mr. Barry should make a 
half-yearly report of the progress of the works to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests ; and should also 
submit to that board any alterations which may here- 
after be deemed advisable, and accompany such report 
with plans of the alterations proposed. 

** Your Committee further recommend, that as seve- 
ral alterations, entailing more or less expense, have re- 
cently been sanctioned by the Government, the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods shall, at the commencement of 
the next session of Parliament, lay upon the table of the 
House of Commons a statement of the total estimated 
cost be the building, according to the latest plan ap- 


proved. 

“Your Committee also suggest that a plan, prepared 
by Mr. Barry under their direction, and e sbibtting the 
present state of the building, and the alterations 
adopted up to the present time, shall be signed by the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods, and deposited in the 
libraries of both Houses. 

“ July 4, 1844,”’ 


-_————<— 


REVIEWS, 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE SratneD GLass 
ror Winvows or tHe House or Lorps, 1n 
Connexion wits a Serigs or Designs By 
BALLANTINE AND ALLAN. Edinburgh, 1844. 


Stained or painted glass was much valued by our 
earlier architects, for the great aid it gave in im- 
ting additional grandeur or beauty to their work. 
ence,— 
“ Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 


always appeared in their churches and cathe- 
drals, filled with figures of saints, or pictures from 
their lives and legends ; while the halis of our no- 
bles, their galleries or sitting-rooms, had their bay- 
windows filled with a gorgeous display of coat 
armour in the same brilliant material. In some 
instances tales from his or fable also appeared, 
as well as faney subjects of a lighter kind; and we 
have recently seen a window at Chariton House, 
Kent, painted as a sundial, which stil! tells the 
r. 
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or spaces between each, were 
that while each preserved i 
character, and colour, the 
short distance presented a b 
gave it nearly the appearanee 
mass of coloured ornament. 
of this style of glass may be seen in 
dow recently erected in the Ti 
happy an imitation as ean be wished 
ancient painting, preserving both 
feeling of Ge age _— it is wi it 
appear to ng. In the ancient we 
quently find the story of the pelyrape be 
church is dedicated, fully eusblagened., as in 
windows of Morley Church, near where 
the details of adventure entered into by 
who obtained from the King the t 
Abbey of as much land as he could 
stags in a day ; and the miraculous way in 
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glass 
it does not of 
richness of colour we see in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth genturies. Of 
ssess a magnificent specimen in the 
Bt. Margaret’s, Westminster; in that 
placed in St. George’s, Hanover-square, as wel 
in the colleges and chapels of our U 
among which King’s College, Cambridge, 
particularly quo her yet 
in New College Chapel, Oxford, as a 
by way of showing how poor, flat, 
fective this boasted work is, in comparison 
the rich brilliancy of colour, fulness of 
vigour of chiar’oscuro to be met with in 
of” the middle ages, as exhibited on 
or, indeed, with that in the side windows of 
very cha To paint glass as this of 
painted, is, in fact, to lose sight of 
and necessities, and to shut the m 
peculiar excellencies belonging to 
person who has seen the noble figures 
the churches of continental cities, 
Brussels and Rouen, will apprecia' 
and brilliancy. The Church of St. 
latter city is most worthy of atten 
circumstance of its windows being 
with ancient glass, which throws its 
over the whole building with a most 
effect. The Museum of this city 
series of windows, of various 
served from the wreck of the churche 
fered during the Revolution, which 
a visit, as a similar collection could 
found elsewhere. Of heraldic gless 
old hall and mansion in our own co’ 
nish abundant specimens. ' 
From what we have said it will 
our notion of stained glass is, that it | 
manne oxhiete - i of colour ; 
of pattern, but that it s serve 
a work of Art: that it should shadow 
tory, religious and civil, or 
greatness in its proper place ; that 
a series of pretty pieces of 
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| Lords, its authors be: 











descriptive of a series of sketches or 
for the twelve pale ee of the Fivess “ 


. ing =. bt Ny ge at- 
ion to character and costume, it mig prac- 
tele tO ve in them an abridged pictorial history 
of Great Britain, wherein might be traced the pro- 
of the national mind through all its various 
stages, from the earliest period until the present 
time. With this view the History of Britain has 
been divided into twelve greatcycles. The kings, 
queens, and leading personages connected with the 
principal events in each distinct period are repre- 
sented; their armorial bearings, in as far as they 
can be had, are introduced. Mottoes from their 
ex ions are selected, while ornamental 
devices, emblematic of or customs 
to each of these pees fill up the minor spaces.” 
Thus, in the first window, illustrative of 
Ancient British period, we have in the upper divi- 
sion Caractacus, Boadicea, Galgacus, and a Druid; 
beneath, Vortigern, his wife Rowena, his son 
Guortimer, and an ancient British bard. The last 
indow of the series, taking in the period from 
111. to Victoria, containing in the upper 
division George I1I. and Queen Charlotte, Pitt and 
Nelson; while beneath are placed Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, ‘‘ supported, dexter and sinister, 
by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Walter Scott 
Bart.,” as the representatives of the military and 
literary genius of the period. 

Such is a mere outline of this idea, which at 
least has the advantage of novelty to recommen it, 
and also the greater claim of propriety and fitness 
for the building in whieh this work would be placed. 
The drawings exhibited in St. James’s-street 
during the recent Exhibition were but slight indi- 
cations of the artists’ intentions, As they are here 
but modestly spoken of, and put forth merely as 
general ideas, it will be well for her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners to reflect on the pacers J making 
the windows of the new Houses of Parliament 
other than mere ornaments; and to decide as to 
the propriety and advantage of making them the 
records of the country’s history, as much as the 
frescoes of the walls, or the statues which adorn 
its niches. Whether this idea be carried out by 
Messrs. Ballantine and Allan, or elaborated and 
perfected by any other artists, it is evidently too 
good an idea to be lost, and it is fervently to be 
hoped that the circumstance of its originating with 
native artists, will not be fatal to its adoption by a 
class who are too ready to listen with predeter+ 
nined admiration to all foreign suggestions, as if 
English ertists and Englishmen were the least 
able to judge of English feelings, English tastes, 
and English history. Our Parliament Houses were 
surely never designed to enshrine and deify foreign 
tastes and abilities. It would be the most unfitting 
of all places for so great a national disgrace. 


Tue Pencit or Natune. By H. Fox Taxzor, 
» F.R.S. Loneman, Brown, Green, 
and Lonemans. 


Under this title has appeared the first number of 
& series of plates, to be wholly executed by the new 
art of photogenic drawing. The number before us 
contains, of course, pretatory matter of a highly 
interesting kind, as describing the in and 
progress of the art by Mr. Talbot himself, the 
Ingenious discoverer. Mr. Talbot does not here 
enter into anything like simplified instruction 
for the practice of photography: this is already 
before the world, and now sufficiently known. 
He notes only his experiments, which were desul- 
tory—instituted, as he laments, only from time 
to time, as leisure presented opportunity: a cir- 
cumstance which he regretted, inasmuch as had 
- perfected his discovery—that is, advanced it so 
ar as wpe satisfactory results at an earlier 
period—the announcement of Daguerre’s discovery 
would have been at the least secondary. We 
know that Niepee and D experimented 
on light before Mr. Talbot, with a view to graphic 
results—the former as early as 1814; and that for 
cu Weare he cont ued his researches alone, at the 
rn which period he was joined by M. 

Was prosecuting similar inquiries. But what, 
we may inquire, turned the attention of these 
nen to the subject? Was it the experiments 
- thes edBewood and Sir H. Davy, as recorded 
ee Journal of the Royal Institution” in J une, 
oo If not, from what source did the 

on arise? for two experimentalists, be it ob- 


nee 
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served, were simultaneously at work, who united 
their fortunes on learning that the object of their 
pursuit was identical. laboured assiduously 
until the year 1839, when they proclaimed their 
discovery ; but the process was a profound secret 
until purchased by the French Government. We 
are led to these observations by the sounding 
parade and disingenuous reclamations of foreign 
journals, which, with the most absurd assumption, 
demand for their scientific men the homage due 
to exclusive and unparticipated discovery. The 
discovery of the electrotype is properly due to 
British science. The process was s ted by 
the operation of Professor Daniell’s constant bat- 
tery; the hint was immediately acted upon by 
two experimentalists—one in Germany, the other 
at Liverpool, Mr. Palmer~and the Gorman has, 
in the eyes of Europe, the credit of the disco- 


very. 

In 1833 Mr. Talbot was amusing himself on the 
Lake of Como with Wollaston’s camera-lucida ; 
but not succeeding to his wish he substituted the 
camera- obscura, and while contemplating the beau- 
tiful effects of which, it occurred to him :—‘* How 
charming it would be if it were possible to cause 
these natural ae i imprint themselves du- 
rably, and remain upon, the paper !’’ 

In January, 1834, Mr. Talbot returned to Eng- 
land with the determination of attempting to work 
out his idea of securing the beautiful reflections of 
the camera, and commenced his experiments with 
a solution of nitrate of silver; and after giving the 
results of his first essays, he discovered the fact 
that it was necessary to employ salt in a minor pro- 
portion,‘ in order to produce an imperfect chloride, 
or (perhaps it should be called) a subchloride of 
silver.”’ At this stage of his inquiry he says :— 
‘* This process of the formation of a subchloride, 
by the use of a very weak solution of salt, having 
been discovered in the spring of 1834, no difficulty 
was found in obtaining distinct and very pleasing 
images of such things as leaves, lace, and other 
flat objects of complicated forms and outlines, by 
exposing them to the light of thesun. The paper 
being well dried, the leaves, &c., were spread upon 
it, and covered with a glass, pressed down tightly, 
and then placed in the sunshine; and when the 
paper grew dark, the whole was carried into the 
shade, and the objects being removed from off the 
paper were found to have left their images very 
perfectly, and beautifully impressed or delineated 
on it.’’ 

But, when the prepared paper was placed in a 
camera-obscura, with a view to obtaining a deli- 
neation of a building, it was found that the effect 
produced my — paper ben by Fd means S satis« 
factory as m expected. e parts in oppo- 
sition to the sky were sufficiently marked, but the 
details were not well made out, and the parts in 
shade were left blank. Thus the — of the 
paper was as yet imperfect, inasmuch as it was not 
yet sufficiently sensitive. After experimenting with 
the iodide of silver, Mr. Talbot says that, during 
the brilliant summer of 1835, he resumed his at- 
tempts to obtain pictures of buildings with the 
camera-obscura, having devised a process by which 
the sensibility of the paper was improved, viz., by 
giving it repeated alternate washes of salt and sil- 
ver, and using it in a moist state. Thus the time 
of obtaining an image with the camera was reduced 
to ten minutes. These results were, however, only 
miniature: larger pictures, it is true, were procur- 
able by lengthening the time, but it was difficult to 
keep the steady sufficiently long. The 
three following on added but little to previous 
knowledge, and Mr. Talbot a the pub- 
observed the effect 


1839, M. Daguerre of his 
p raphic page called Daguerreotype. 

he history of the further progress of the art is 
promised in a future number 
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whole is melted in and blended into form by the 
mysterious agency of natural chemistry. The se- 


de Douvres, situated at the corner of the Rue de 
la Paix. This view seems to have been taken from 
& window au troisiéme, looking to the north-east. 


to 
It is curious to 
wate Gee observe the entire absence of 


= 


planation, no ject can be repre- 
sented. The late sh 
sles of china, Pp ows a selection of arti- 


all casts and busts are well adapted for representa- 
tion. This is a most beautiful reflection, 
shadows are finely transparent, and the whole sin- 
gularly soft, round, and substantial. 

The author for any 


may present ves in the work, and 
plaing that he is impeded by the want 
skilful manual assistance. The art is still 
fancy ; it is open to many im ements, 
which we confidently look forward to in 
numbers of the work. 


com- 
in- 


es, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We issue with this number of the Arat-UnIoN a 
SurPPLemMentary Part (which may be, of 
obtained separately), containing a full report 

EXPOSITION OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 


which took place in Paris during the months of May 
and June, 1644. As we stated iast month, in order to 
discharge this important duty properly, we sent an 
artist (Mr. J. H. Hammersley) to Paria tor the express 
purpose of making a series of drawings to iliustrate 
the article; the article itself will be trom the pen of the 
accomplished gentieman to whom our journal is im 
debted for the papers publisbed under the title of * The 
Mercantile Value of the Kine Arts; and who visited 
the capital of France, in order to render himself master 
of the subject. Sources of information were opened to 
him by the French authorities during bis residence 
there; and we believe his ‘ Keport’”’ will be found of 
high value to the English manufacturer in every branch 
of trade. 


But, as we shall not be able to render full justice to 
the subject in one Supplementary Number, another 
will be necessary to complete it; and, consequentiy, 
we shall issue a second Suppiementary Part on the let 
of ber. When the whole is nnished, the num- 
bers wiil comprise a large awount of vaiuable informa- 
tion—deeply interesting, as well a8 vitally important 
to every wanufacturer, the articies of whose produce 
may be beneficially influenced by IMPROVEMENTS LN 


DssiGn. 

In reference to the second Supplementary Part, we 
are permitted to state, that it will contain engravings 
of the various examples purchased from the Exposition 
by the Director of the Government School of Design; 
their introduction into the Aat-Union having been 
sanctioned by the Council; to these wiil be affixed the 


prices, with various other matters of importance. 


Tux Famizy ov Mu. Petuen.—We have been enabled 
to transmit to the widow and family of this excellent 
artist a sum of £5, contributed by a generous gentle- 
man residing near Coventry. We trust his example 
will be followed. 

We have prepared much information on the subject 
of “jining and cleaning pictures,” which we bape to 
publish in our next, 


F 





— 
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pssuaxsee DRAWING CHALK 
(in Cedar) in various colours. 

E. WourF and Son 

teurs that (—/ 

in their CRETA 

manner as the o 
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PREPARED CANVAS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND. 


le bi now stood the test of some years, and daily increasing 
Fe my eis condtemtion — —r poo who sould preserve their pictures from the effects x) time. 
The prennd used in ring this canvas renders it perfectly secure from cracking or peeling. Prepared to any 
dimensions, with or Pabout frames. 


SUPERIOR BLACK-LEAD PENCILS. 


nd to Artists and Amateurs their very superior Black Lead Pencils, of 
PU d, te Sordates pad to: depth of shade, which have been tried and approved of by the first artists in 
the kingdom. ll-street, 
Prep ELAM, at their Artists’ Colour Warehouse, 91, Great Russell-str 
ie ¥/ poate assortment of Crayons, White and Tinted Drawing Papers, and every 
material that is used for Drawing and Painting and the Fine Arts. 


August,, 1944, 


be cut to a fine poin 

capable of giving a very delicate outline. 
FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, 
from the of 


Now ready, 





In a handsome small 4to. volume, with 56 Engravings 
on steel and wood, price 12s. bound, 
HE RIVER BACK WATES at. 
MUNSTER, being an Histo an u- 
reegue Description of the River and its Vicinity. By 
J. KR. O'Firanacan, Esq. 
The Engravings comprise accurate Views of 
The most attractive Points of the River; 
The Seats of the Nobility and Gentry on its Banks ; 
The Principal Towns ; 
The Remains of Castles and Abbeys ; 


and 
od Koo Map of the River from its Source to the 
y The volume is uniform in size with 
A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Haut. 
With 130 Engravings, price 12s. 


London: Printed for Jeremiah How; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


BRIGHTS DRAWING-BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 
Just pablished, in Eight Nambers, at Is. each; or in 
boards, op 

RIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK on 
LANDSCAPE, in a Series of Thirty-two Plates. 
Published by 8. and J. Faller, 34, ——ogeganee 
where is also made and sold pave engester 
CRAYONS for Landscape Pain ing, 80 justly admired in 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
L LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery- 
: lane, London. 
DIRECTORS. ; 
KENNETT KINGSFORD, Esq., Chairman. 
BENJAMIN IFILL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. | James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Robert E. Alison, Esq. 


H. H. Cannan, arshall Hall M.D., F.R.S., L. & E. 


Medical Adviser— 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Mesers. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound 
by their deed of constitution not to dispute any policy 
unless they can prove that it was obtained by fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation ; and nothing but fraud, proved 
to have ar —— against them, can vitiate a 

lic inte: this Company. 

PeTHis 18 THE ONLY COMPANY from whom the 
assured, on the mutual principle, receive the whole 
of the mutual accumulations, and also a guarantee 
from the shareholders for the sums assured. 

THIs 18 THE ONLY COMPANY who bind them- 
selves to pay the sums in = although the 
debts for which they were eff shall have been liqui- 
dated before the claims arise. 

THIS 18 ALMOST THE ONLY COMPANY who 
grant in favour of creditors whole-world policies, 
whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor should 
go beyond the limits of Europe. 

BY THE HALF-PREMIUM PLAN only one-half of 
the premiumsof the first seven yearsisrequired, the other 


by coming i 
contents of a portfolio. 
ange of climate, nd by te eompuatnen 
¢c of c com may be 
ried ant distance without the erode inessiaioe = 
Mime nn bettie Forest cae 
ens vy 
t-street ; Royal i 
Ppt 
ma in welve, e 
thirty-six, with or without boxes, "g 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very on 
the paper, blending the colours until the 
be obtained. The deep merely require a broader 
point and increased pressure. 

Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any 
with a fine even surface, not glazed, are well 
for the CREYA LAVIS; but tinted Crayon are 
most suitable, as they add to the finish of the 

WOLFF and SON to recommend Here 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PE 
BLACK CHALKS. 

B B Very Black, for foreground. 
H B Middle Tint. 
N Neutral Tint, for distance. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 
Heads and Landscapes, and are capable of producing a 
beautiful effect with very little labour, an 
adhesive quality, the drawings may be 
without fear of injury. 


his beautiful Crayon Drawi approved. Also, a 
new article called VOLATILE. FIXER, a preparation to 
fix and secure Crayon and - pe ay gg 
their ru 


half being payable at the convenience of the assured; 
thus allowing a policy to be continued for seven years at 
one-half of the usual rate, or to be dropped at one-half of 
the usual sacrifice. ALEX, ROBERTSON, Manager. 


Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 














Cra 
Cc} Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 3s. 
each. 8. and J. ae call ed mye ok of 
Artists, Amateurs, wing-masters to above 
SRETCHER'S GUIDE. « likht and’ eames 
A a tus 
for dra and Scher Outlines in Terepes- 
tive, without elementary knowledge, price 16s. 


A NEW EDITION OF A 
REATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
and EFFECT in WATER COLOURS, from the 
first Rudiments to the finished Picture, with Exam 
and Colouring. By Davip Cox, ° 
y of Water-Colour Painters. 
In a Series of Twelve Numbers, folio super-royal. 


ambers consict of Pencil Sketches, 
Examples of > 
in each 


Nd r. Cox. Six 
eac 
The Second Four Nambers comprise Shadow and 
in a Series of Thirty-one Examples, in imitation 
Drawings. Price 7s. 6d. each Number. 
The Third Part, consisting of Four Num 
prises Sixteen Imitations of Drawings of Effects 
containing a Let 


com- 
Land- 
Description, 
produced. Price 


London: Published by 8. and J. Fuller, 34, Rath- 





UPERIOR PREPARED BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 


J. cULLED. to recommend to 
to . 

steps.” es 

op asee can et 

ved the most flattering en- 


a made, and sold by 8. and J. Fuller, at their 


. Leadon; where 
kind of Work on the Art of Drawing, | 


‘hat is used for drawing. 


London »— Printed at the Office of Pauwer and Clayton, 





REATISE on FRESCO, ENCAUSTIC, and 
TEMPERA PAINTING. By Evoenio La- 
TILLA. Price 5s. Being the substance of Lectures 
delivered at the School of Design, Saville House, and 
at the Society of British Artists, in the years 1838 and 
1840. This work describes the different methods of tue 
Greeks and Italians; the Stuccoes, Vehicles, and Pig- 
ments used by them and cmporet by the authors. 
Published by Hering and Remington, German Repo- 
sitory of Art, 153, Regent-street. 





A New Edition. 
HE USE and OBJECT of the SYSTEM 
of PERSPECTIVE, as exemplified by the 
SKETCHER’S GUIDE, further Explained. 
“The most skilful master can do little more than 
put the end of the cue into the hands of his scholar, by 
which he must conduct himself.”—Sir Joshua Key- 


nolds., 
: THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 

A light and portable apparatus for Drawing Land- 
scapes and other Outlines in Perspective without ele- 
mentary knowledge ; to which is added a Compendium 
of the Rules of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. 
E.uiot, Esq. 

London: Published by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rath- 
bone-place ; where is also made and sold HAYTER'S 
PE PECTIVE TRIPOD, for Drawing all objects in 
Perspective, without elementary knowledge. 


Just published, price Two Shi 


} by tay oJ . for the PRACTICE of 
AINTING, as given in the Reports 
at ent ee of the ise Aaa, compiled and 
- WINsOR an -C.} ists’ 
Celour-anakers to the Queen, &c. i tape renee 
In this little work is gathered from the best autho- 
rities, ancient and modern, all desirable information 
On the oy of Fresco Painting, under the following 
city of the Limes ilaking ona femening the Ln 

me— an ing the Li 
Walls—Preparing the Walls—-Colours-—lea — 
The Process of Painting—Qualities of 
— Moveable Hreacoes—The 





ecution— 
Removal of 
! ptsa main object 
has been simplicity and uity: th 
quently offered entirely disembarrassed of all uoclace 
references and quotations, and arranged in working 


Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone.place. 





COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL 
PENS. 


WRITING FLUID —Thes 


~| TEPHENS’ 
Compositions, which have 80 
tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are bro 2) 
very — Fanny being — easy to write —_ 
more durabie, a every 
ordinary Ink. in warm climates they have become 
essential. They consist of— 

A BLUE FLUID, changiog to an intense black 
colour. 

PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re 
maining a deep biue colour. 

A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 

A brilliant CARMINE RED, for Contrast W 
‘i eee aah Ge a INK, which 
instantly b an ng 
agents, A most valuable in the prevention of ny ll 

Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; 
Inkhoiders adapted for preserving Ink from evaport- 
tion and dust. wl 

Sold in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s. each, by 
stationers and bookeellers. ; 

Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writing Fluid. 

N.B. These unchangeable Biue Fluids are patest 
articles: the Public are therefore cautioned 
imitations, which are infringements, to sell oF 
which is illegal. 

STEPHENS’ SELECT cape PENS. 

The utmost possible care having 
the manufacture of these ar so as to procure the 
highest finish, they can be ¢ y recommended 
both for flexibility and ee no D MECHANICAL 

Also, STEPHENS’ RULING 
DRAWING INK, | FOR ENGINEERS, ARTISTS, 
AND DESIGNE 
Ink for the above 
India rubber, or wash off with water. It 
from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes 
it. It may be used on a plate or slab, 
hair brush, ome wito water, or t 
drying, as requ It has the advantage 
ready for immediate use. 

in conical-shaped bottler, convenient 
from, without any stand, as above, at 6d. 
tioners. 

All the above Articles are prepared 
STEPHENS, the inventor, No, 54, 3t@ 
Biackfriars-road, London. 


10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, ani Published by Jenmu1au How, 132, Fleet Street. 











